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When you are dining out 
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enjoy its exquisite flavour 
OF LIQUEURS and intriguing bouquet. 


THE CRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO., 12, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH 








EVERY SHIP IN THE ROYAL NAVY 


is portrayed and described in 


“BRITISH WARSHIPS” 


Published by « The Illustrated London News.” 


@ This panorama publication (size 19 < 124 ins.) contains 150 superb photographs with explanatory 6 “ 
diagrams and descriptions of every vessel in the Navies of the British Commonwealth. Can be ordered Price 3/6 
from principal booksellers or from “ The Illustrated London News,” 32, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4 


By post, Inland 
and Abroad 4/- 
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demands for K.L.G. plugs and 
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delays in fulfilling private orders 
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NAVY, ARMY & R.A.F. 
Officers’ 


UNIFORMS 


IMMEDIATE WEAR 









Things move very fast in these 
times—but Moss Bros. are well 

equipped to keep up with them. 
From their vast range of ready-to- 
wear uniforms and equipment, any 
officer in the Navy, Army or R.A.F. 

can be correctly outfitted from top to toe, before you could say 
“there goes the Italian Navy”! A matter of minutes in fact. 


Uniforms can also be made to measure in 48 hours, and_ this 
applies also to Officers’ Uniforms for the Women’s Services. 


MOSS BROS 


COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 
Also TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 


& co. 
LTD. 





5 St. Ann's Sq., Manchester 2 ; 76 Park St., Bristol t ; 13 The Hard, Portsmouth ; 3/5 Upper Union St., Aldershot. 
And at Boscombe, Camberley, Edinburgh, Hove, Ilkley, Salisbury, Shrivenham and York. 
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52, THE CARTWAY, BRIDGNORTH. A noteworthy example of Elizabethan timber 
construction built in 1580. Here was born Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore in 1729. 


Traditional merit belongs also to that other Notable Number, 
esteemed among smokers for its outstanding excellence — 
Player’s No. 3. It is a cigarette of supreme coolness and 
distinction with the extra quality which appeals 

to cultivated tastes. 
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HOME 
AT OSTERLEY PARK, WHERE SPANISH CIVIL WAR VETERANS PROVIDE THE TRAINING. 


Courses of instruction in guerilla warfare, how to fight ‘‘on the beaches .. . in | themselves, how to expand on Boy Scout tactics and many useful tricks of “ total 
the fields, and in the streets "’ have been introduced especially for Home Guards Warfare." Those who attend come from all parts of the country, and thus have 
at this privately run school on Lord Jersey's estate at Osterley Park, Middlesex. an opportunity to compare local methods The instructors are veterans Between 
It is hoped that those who are trained there will become instructors themselves them they total 34 years of fighting since 1935. Three of them alone, fighting 
and that eventually demonstration squads will tour Britain The free, two-day in the International Brigade, 


disposed of 27 tanks Two streets f condemned 
course teaches Home Guards how to improvise from little, how to think for houses are available for street-fighting practice at Osterley Photograph by Planet 
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ECENTLY on this page I made a reference to the 
economic doctrine of laissez-faire. It brought 
me several most interesting letters. They made it 
very clear that the issue was not a dead but a living 
one: one might almost say an eternal one, like the 
age-long dispute between the champions of pre- 
destination and free-will. The question in its simplest 
terms is this. Is man best left alone by his fellows 
to work out his own economic salvation, or is it neces- 
sary—to prevent anarchy, secure the good of the 
commonwealth and protect the weak and _ foolish 
both from stronger men of prey and from themselves— 
for society to organise and order their economic lives ? 
To some extent this has become in recent years the 
main issue between Conservatives and Socialists, or, 
rather, between the parties of the Right and the Left. 
But mistakenly, as I believe, for this should not be 
the real issue between 
“ Tories’’ and “ Pro- 
gressives,”” and has 
nothing to do with the 
true fundamentals that 
divide them. An 
historic Tory of the 
school of Bolingbroke 
and Coleridge, Southey 
and Disraeli, would be 
aghast at the idea of a 
party defending the right 
of the rich financier or 
merchant to unrestricted 
contractual freedom in 
the name of conservative 
principle. And a true 
progressive like John 
Hampden or Charles 
James Fox would be 
equally dismayed at the 
party of reform demand- 
ing ever greater restric- 
tions on the freedom of 
the individual in the 
name of popular rights. 
Having lost, as I lately 
suggested, the continu- 
ing principle of our 
national history, our 
domestic politics and 
controversies have long 
been confused and 
contradictory. The 
accidental refinding of 
it on the beaches of 
Dunkirk makes it all 
a little easier now to 
understand. 


rhere is much to be anotae 
said for latssez - faire. 
There is much to be said 
for socialism. There is 
also much to be said 
against both. The 
horrors of Irkside and 
Little Ireland described by Engels a hundred years 
ago in his great book on the condition of the English 
working classes were a product of laissez-faire. So 
was the enormous expansion of English wealth, com- 
fort and material well-being during the past century. 
The concentration camp at Dachau and the inert 
obedience of the German people to leaders who bully 
and lie are products of socialism. So are the beneficent 
social services which have done so much to ameliorate 
the lot of our people during the last two generations. 
But neither socialism nor laissez-faire offers a final 
answer to the problems of economic life. Neither can 
give that answer, because neither implies a moral 
purpose. Both, for all the kindly and humanitarian 
glosses given them by their English disciples, are 
purely materialistic. The ultimate test of any economic 
doctrine applied to the life of man is not ‘ how does 


minutes later, 


it work?" but ‘‘ what does it produce?’’ And 
not even ‘‘ what goods does it produce ? "’ but “ what 
kind of men and women does it produce?’ For 


commodities, apart from their worth to human beings, 
have no existence with which we need concern our- 
It is idie for a man to labour to multiply 
his goods if neither they nor the labour in winning 


selves 


LINER WHICH HIT THE 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


them satisfies his needs or adds to his true happiness. 
Neither laissez-faire (which some, inaccurately, call 
capitalism) nor socialism can ever be anything more 
than a means to an end. Considered as an end in 
themselves, they are both an absurdity. For the 
sole end of an economic doctrine, like that of the 
leather bottél, must be the good of man. 


The history of Britain during the past century is 
in part at least the chronicle of the consequences of 
mistaking an economic system for a moral philosophy 
of life. At one time the doctrine of laissez-faire was 
so regarded: at another that of socialism. The 
virtues of both these great systems and the blessings 
they each brought have therefore unfortunately been 
offset by grave drawbacks and disabilities from which 
we have not yet wholly escaped. The core of the 





ALCANTARA "’ EMULATES HER 1916 NAMESAKE’S EXPLOIT IN FIGHTING AN ENEMY RAIDER! THE BRITISH ARMED 
DISGUISED GERMAN AUXILIARY AT EXTREME RANGE IN AN ACTION OFF BRAZIL. 

On February 28, 1916, the German raider “Greif” was sunk by the former Royal Mail liner “‘ Alcantara,” which foundered herself fifteen 
Recently her successor and namesake, H.M.S. “ Alcantara” (Captain J. G. P. Ingham, D.S.O., R.N.), engaged in the South 
Atlantic, off Ilha Trinidada, a converted German merchantman mounting four guns on each broadside. On being hit, the enemy turned 
away, making use of smoke-floats, but was chased until a lucky shot reduced the “ Alcantara’s” speed, thus enabling the raider to escape. (/.B.) 


error in the Victorian interpretation of laissez-faire 
lay in the doctrine of unlimited contractual freedom. 
If, as the Benthamites contended, the exercise of 
liberty was the highest function of humanity, every 
man had a right to bind himself in any way he chose, 
even if it were to his own disadvantage. No authority 
ought to have any power to stop him. 


“ Ought a borrower to have the right to obtain 
a loan which he urgently requires,’ asked Dicey in 
his great study of Law and Public Opinion in England, 
“by the promise to pay usurious interest ? Ought 
aman... to be allowed to make a contract binding 
himself to be the servant of his neighbour for life ? 
Ought every person of full age, acting with his 
eyes open and not the victim of fraud, but who never- 
theless is placed in a position in which, from the pressure 
of his needs, he can hardly make a fair bargain, to be 
capable of binding himself by a contract ?’’ The 
rigid individualist or exponent of Jaissez-faire replied 
yes. For within the limits of the minimum of law 
necessary to preserve order and enforce contracts, 
every man ought to be his own master. He should 
be free even to sell his own freedom. 


But the moment man is seen to be what he really 
is, not an insulated and self-contained being, but 
an indivisible member of a continuing society, the 
individualist’s answer becomes inadequate. From 
his own point of view, it may be best that a man 
should have the right to bind himself as he pleases. 
But suppose that in doing so he damages the com- 
munity ? For asa member of a complicated organism, 
man binds more than himself. He binds his children 
and children’s children. He binds them with his 
own status and reputation. He binds them with 
their upbringing, with the influences with which he 
surrounds their most impressionable years, with the 
transmitted traits of his blood. Every living man 
has an unfair advantage over posterity. So has each 
generation. The state must act as trustee not merely 
for the helpless living, but for the more helpless 
unborn. Otherwise it 
will not endure, and 
its precarious prosperity 
and order be succeeded 
ultimately by ruin and 
anarchy. 


This was where the 
Socialist very properly 
joined issue with the 
capitalist individualist. 
After the third quarter 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the trend of British 
legislation, individualist 
for fifty years past, be- 
came increasingly collec- 
tivist. Unfortunately, 
the Socialists repeated 
in another form the 
mistakes of the individ- 
ualists. They mistook 
the causes of the 
national disease they 
rightly resolved to cure. 
Diagnosing the evils of 
their age as the result 
of excessive liberty, they 
were constantly driven, 
to their own political 
detriment and contrary 
to their instinctive 
native feelings, to cur- 
tail the liberties of their 
countrymen. But the 
fundamental flaw in 
nineteenth-century _ in- 
dividualism was not its 
love of lberty—which 
was English and manly, 
and as dear at heart to 
the socialist rank and 
file as to the conserva- 
tive—but its material- 
ism and its blind belief 
that the welfare of a 
continuing society could 
be measured within the compass of any single human 
life or lives. The Socialists neglected the future 
health, strength and defence of the nation and Empire 
as much as the individualists. They ignored the 
Dominions and grudged every penny that was not 
expended on the material needs of their own genera- 
tion. Even in recent years, when they had come 
to demand a firm stand against the totalitarian 
Powers, these champions of organised society con- 
tinued to oppose expenditure on the armaments 
which alone could sustain such action. And their 
short-sightedness was endorsed by an electorate which 
had been taught by its rulers that the present was 
all-important and the future could look after itself. 


In other words, we have all, laissez-faire individual- 
ists and Socialists alike, made mistakes. We did so 
in all good faith, because we had forgotten what we 
were trying to achieve. We know now. It is a 
commonwealth of brave, honest, kind, liberty-loving 
and truthful men and women with faith and pur- 
pose. Economics and economic systems, like all 
things else, are only to be valued so far as they 
help to attain that end. 
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“AERODYNAMIC CLEANLINESS”: WHERE THE R.A.F. FIGHTERS SCORE. 


Drawn BY OUR SpeciaL Artist G. H. Davis. 


IN VERY HIGH-SPEED AIRCRAFT SMALL PROJECTIONS, EVEN ROUGH SURFACE-PAINT, MAY SERIOUSLY REDUCE SPEED. 
ABOVE, THE ‘“ CLEANNESS’’ OF A “ HURRICANE ’’ FIGHTER IS CONTRASTED WITH THE ‘PARASITIC DRAG” OF AN ME." tog.”’ 


In the designing of fast fighter aircraft, ‘ cleanness"’ in the aerodynamic design, } it through the air and fly it properly. ‘ Profile drag,’ t¢., that produced 
and elimination, so far as possible, of excrescences are of paramount importance, by the lifting surfaces, is, of course, indispensable; but ‘’ parasitic drag,’’ such 
as will be noted from this comparative diagrammatic drawing, where coarse, as that occasioned by fuselage, struts, and other incidental »jections, has 
flat" paint and projecting rivets are shown to exercise a serious retarding to be cut by the designer to a minimum. It is here that th Hurricane " 
effect on the speed of fast machines, while an infinitely more serious effect design has an immense advantage over its opposite number, the Messerschmitt 
is exercised by such necessary projections as radiators, air-inlets to the | Me. 109,"" as these drawings illustrate. For, while the German machine has 
carburettors, etc., which must at present project into the wind. Hence the vital additional radiators and air-inlets, it incorporates > mass balances, struts, 
need is obvious of eliminating where practicable ections which tend gun-openings, extra aerials, etc., which considerably ; ) parasitic drag 
to increase ‘ drag,"’ or head resistance, it being remembered that the greater the Certain things can be done to decrease “ parasitic drag n absolutely necessary 
velocity the greater the proportion of drag to lift, and consequently the less | projections by streamlining (centre, left), or filling up tt hol nad giving 


the efficiency of the aircraft, additional horse-power being required to force | an even flow to the air passing the projection 
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GIBRALTAR; AND HOW A “SECRET WEAPON” FAILED AGAINST IT IN 1782. 


PHoToGRAPHS REepRopUCED BY COURTESY OF Messrs. Tuomas Cook anv Sox, Ltp., OcEAN PicturREs, AND FLANDRIN, GIBRALTAR. 
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‘A BRITISH INVENTOR’S IMPROVEMENT UPON A “ SECRET WEAPON” 
3 WITH WHICH THE SPANIARDS VAINLY ATTEMPTED TO REDUCE 
* GIBRALTAR IN 1782: A SECTION OF A BOMB-PROOF FLOATING 
KATTERY, REPRODUCED FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT 
TREATISE BY SIR WILLIAM CONGREVE, OF ‘“‘ CONGREVE ROCKET ” FAME, 


AN AIR VIEW OF 
GIBRALTAR, WHICH 
WAS FINALLY CEDED 
TO BRITAIN IN 1713 
BY THE TREATY OF 
UTRECHT. 








GIBRALTAR FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN SIDE, SHOWING THE EXTENSIVE 
RAIN CATCHMENTS ON A STEEP SLOPE OF “ THE ROCK.” 
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AN AIR VIEW FROM SPAIN, SHOWING THE TOWNSHIP OF LA LINEA WITH ITS 
HULL-RING (MIDDLE DISTANCE), “* NO MAN'S LAND,” AND THE ONLY ROAD LEADING INTO 
GIBRALTAR TOWN, PAST THE DUAL CUSTOMS BARRIER, 


Unique interest attaches to the reproduction above of Whitcomb's painting depicting 
the repulse of the Spanish Floating Batteries at Gibraltar on September 13, 1782, 
as this commemorates the complete destruction within a few hours of the flotilla 
launched with such high hopes by the Spaniards, with the object of quickly subduing 
the Rock, during the Great, and latest, Siege of Gibraltar, lasting three years, seven 
months, and twelve days. As a prelude to Howe's brilliant relief, this formidable 
force was held off with red-hot shot and bombs by the Governor, General Eliott, 
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EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY SPAIN’S 
‘* SECRET WEAPON ”’ FAILS AGAINST 
GIBRALTAR: ‘THE REPULSE OF 
THE FLOATING BATTERIES AT 
GIBRALTAR IN 1782’"'; BY THOMAS 
WHITCOMB (1780-1825). 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the National 
Maritime Museum. 
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; A SHEER WALL OF FORTIFIED STONE—THE APPROACH = 
FROM SPANISH ROAD, SHOWING EMBRASURES OF : 
GALLERIES BLASTED FROM THE LIMESTONE ROCK. *§ 
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A COMPANION AERIAL VIEW TAKEN FROM THE HEIGHTS OF “‘ THE ROCK,” LOOKING DIRECTLY 
INTO SPAIN. POWERFUL GUNS RANGED IN THE GALLERIES DOMINATE THE ROAD. 


who gave to his defending garrison the stirring call ‘‘ Britons, strike home!" The 
floating batteries were later practically annihilated during the night by the gunboats 
of Captain Sir Roger Curtis. Despite their failure, the use of these floating batteries 
was characterised by Sir William Congreve, the famous artillerist and inventor, in an 
autograph manuscript-report of 1805 on ‘“ Bomb-proof Floating Batteries," from which 
our leading illustration is reproduced, as ‘“‘a most valuable experiment."" “In fact,” 
he adds, “their very failure affords a useful lesson by pointing out Errors, fatal if 
not avoided." The famous Galleries, hewn and blasted out of the tough limestone 
rock, of which embrasures can be discerned in several illustrations, are unrivalled 
conception and execution by any other military excavations in the world. 
during the Great Siege to bring a flanking fire 


in 
Begun 
to bear on the approaches to 


the Rock, they were in recent times brought to their highest state of preparedness 
during the Governorship of Field-Marshal (then General) Sir Edmund Ironside. 
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AN IMPREGNABLE DEFENCE: THE LEONINE LINEAMENTS 
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OF “THE ROCK.” 
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A MID-EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PLAN OF GIBRALTAR, ~ 
SHOWING SPANISH BATTERIES AND BRITISH DEFENCES 
IN THE SIEGE OF 1727. 

Only limited harbourage existed at that time, but the 
township still keeps more or less to its ancient boundaries. 
The Inundation still remains, and “ the bounds between 
‘§ the English and Spaniards.”’ A 


OOOO 





The solid and formidable power of Gibraltar is 
strikingly conveyed by the two comparative 
maps and the fine aerial view reproduced 
on this page. In the eighteenth-century map 
the original triangular inundation at the north- 
western corner of the Rock, which still survives, 
is described as ‘‘ formerly a Moras which renders 
the nearer approach of an Enemy utterly im- 
possible,’’ while other descriptions in the Key 
to the Plan describe the ‘‘ Grand Double 
Magazin,”’ the ‘‘ old Moorish Castle,’’ ‘‘ Prince 
of Orange’s Battery’ (at the landward end of 
the Mole) and the ‘‘ Guard at Pass of Algarovas, 
where about 500 Desperate Spaniards were by 
a Goatherd conducted round the first Siege and 
were Lodg’d the first night in St. Michael’s 
Cave.’’ This cave is situated on the water's edge 
opposite the southern end of the catchments. 

(Continued below. 


———— SOOO 
=“ A GREAT ALLIED DEFENSIVE STRONGHOLD WHOSE BOLD ~< 
AND STRIKING ASPECT OF A LION Couchant IS THE 
DOMINANT SCENIC FEATURE OF THE STRAITS FROM THE 
SPANISH SIDE: A MAGNIFICENT AERIAL VIEW OF 
THE ROCK, WHICH HAS BEEN A BRITISH POSSESSION 
FOR OVER TWO CENTURIES, NOW ALWAYS AMPLY 
PROVISIONED AND WATERED TO WITHSTAND A 
— PROTRACTED siEGE. (P.N.A.) 2 
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Fifty of them passed Charles V.’s wall running up the west side of the Rock, and Precipice cai!'d by the Spaniards Salta de ore é Ry ioc mn oi . 
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by ropes and scaling ladders got up some hundreds of the Party which were | 
ordered to sustain them, but being timely discovered were all drove over that | 


yield of 600,000 gallons per inch of rainfall 
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OUR POLISH ALLIES WHO ARE 


HE work of Feliks Topolski, the Official 
Polish War Artist, is well known in 

this country, where he has mostly lived since 
he came five years ago to record King 
George V.’s Jubilee for a Polish journal. His 
brilliant drawings have now for some time 
(Continued below. 
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FIGHTING WITH US: 
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Continued. | 
Skorupka, with a Cross in his hands, led the 
Polish soldiers against the Bolsheviks in 1920. 
History was only recently made by the 
Polish mechanised cavalry, of which General 
Dreszer is shown taking over the com- 
mand. Under the heroic leadership of 
[Continued opposite, below. 
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A VOLUNTEER FROM ARGENTINA: POLES 
COME FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD WHEN 
THEIR COUNTRY NEEDS THEM. 


AN ENGLISH 

















A POLISH INFANTRYMAN IN AN INTERNATIONAL MIXTURE 
OF UNIFORM, THE TUNIC AND HELMET BEING FRENCH, AND 
THE WATERPROOF GROUND-SHEET ENGLISH. 


LESSON IN 


THE OPEN AIR FOR’ THE 
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A CHAPLAIN IN THE 
FICENT TRADITION Ot 


POLISH ARMY. 
BRAVERY 


THERE 
AMONG 
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been appearing in the pages of our sister-paper, “ 


ITs 


Is A 
CHAPLAINS, 


MAGNI- 


The Sketch.” 


The Victoria and Albert Museum and the Tate Gallery have 
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INFANTRY OFFICER, 
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both bought work by him. Some of his recent sketches of : Se 
British troops have been presented by General Sikorski to _ — 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent. Mr. Topolski describes the x. orricER OF THE MOUNTAIN BRIGADE WHICH FOUGHT 
great friendship which has sprung up between the Polish wiry sucn GALLANTRY IN NORWAY AND AGAIN IN. FRANCE, 
troops and their Scottish hosts, who have organised canteens wir THE MECHANISED CAVALRY UNDER GENERAL MACZEK 
in the village halls 
and generally done , q 
everything possible nes 


for their comfort. 
The gratitude of the 
Poles has been ex- 
pressed in such ways 
as the giving of the 
concert depicted 
herewith, with the 
touching message on 
the wall behind the 
instrumentalist: 
‘Dear Scotch 
Friends, you've 
taken in prison our 
hearts.’’ Lady War- 
render's ** Polish 
Armed Forces Com- 
forts Fund" gave 
splendid service in 
France, and when 
the end came _ she 
sent her Mobile 
Canteen crashing 
down a hill into the 
sea rather than allow 


it to fall into the 
enemy's hands 
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General Maczek, who 
is missing, they fought 
> characteristically m 
a desperate actions in |nroKnacié uSPRAWE 
am France, which pogzukiwAnred 
ay accounts for their N 
ee depleted ranks in the 
UGHT drawing The 
INCE drawing of a volun- 
casi teer from Argentina 
mar @| is a reminder of the 
considerable Polish 
settlements in that 
country and Brazil, 
and of the readiness 
with which Poles 
flock to the colours 
from all parts of the 
. 


world when their 
country needs them. 
Almost invariably 
these men sing as 
they march; they 
have the Welshman’s 
genius for part 
singing, and_ their 
songs have a strange 
mixture of gaiety 
and sadness They 
are all taking English 
lessons, and English 
uniforms are fast 





becoming the _ rule. 
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“MODERN TURKEY”: By JOHN PARKER, M.P., and CHARLES SMITH." 


i ae earnest travellers have at last produced a book 
which brings us up to date about Turkey. It is 
not an exciting travel book, though the authors are not 
blind to scenery and antiquity. It is only sketchily a 
history, though the history of the Turkish Empire is 
sketched—and the facts, so often forgotten, are made 
clear, that, however widespread the Turkish language, 
the Sultans had little Turkish blood, their court was an 
inheritance from Byzantium, their chief servants were 
mostly non-Turks, and the present tough inhabitants of 
Anatolia are mostly descendants of people who were there 
before the Turks arrived. What it is mainly is a survey, 
statistically illustrated, of recent achievements, in all 
fields, in Anatolia, and, above all, a tribute to the work 
of Mustapha Kemal. 

Once more one realises that something far transcending 
this most devilish, murderous and ruinous of wars is happen- 
ing to the world. There is a vast political convulsion 
sweeping over the Western World, for good or for evil (or, 
as usual with human affairs, for a mixture of both, history 
being largely the story of reactions which swing too violently), 
which will never be clearly defined or estimated until long 
after we are dead—when our posterity will point out the 
obvious, egregious mistakes we made while making equally 
bad ones themselves. Three things at least are clear: 
one is that Macaulay’s notion of— 


When none was for the Party 
And all were for the State 


is widely prevalent amongst the leaders of opinion. The 


second is that in country after country this has led to the 
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MADE BY TURKEY UNDER THE GHAZI'S 
DICTATORSHIP. 
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conclusion that the masses must be 
led by a single State-Party which 
all approved persons can join, 
which all can vote for, but opposi- 
tion to which can only be tolerated 
to a certain extent or perhaps not 
at all, And the third is that, as 
usual, the new conception must 
and will be modified according to 
the racial characteristics and 
historical development of the 
nations amongst which it operates. 

When the first Russian Revo- 
lution broke out, and the Tsar was 
still technically on his throne, I 
saw a letter from a philosophic 
Baron in the Crimea who wrote 
that the Bolsheviks would get 
power, that there would be a 
Socialist Tsar instead of a Romanov 
Tsar, that the bureaucracy and the 
secret police would go on the same 
as before, that “plus ga change ...”, 
and that the new _ scorpions 
would be more brutal than the old 
THE TURKISH 
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Parker, M.P., and Charles Soith,  Illus- HANGING BEHIND 
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PRESIDENT, 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


whips. All that was true enough ; what this man of insight 
could hardly realise was that Russia would completely jump 
the Liberal, Parliamentarian stage towards a one-party 
system (bestially brutal, it is true, and reverting to National- 
ism it is true), which would produce Five-Year-Plan after 


A GOVERNMENT BUILDING 
OF CIVIL AVIATION. 


IN MODERN TURKEY—THE 


BY ‘‘ LIEUTENANT” SAHIBA GUEKTCHEN, THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER 


LATE PRESIDENT, KEMAL ATATURK. 


Five-Year-Plan, and gradually convert some at least of its 
opponents by its attempts to bridge centuries of economic 
development in a few decades, attempting to drive a hun- 
dred millions of illiterate peasants by means of a very small 
party, and a very well-fed army, towards some possible Utopia 
in the future. Signor Mussolini, sick of strikes and party 
corruption and inefficiency, and historically extremely well 
educated, if self-educated, appealed 

to young Italy with a One-Man, One- ‘ 

Party system with ever so much 
direct support. Russians are Rus- 
sians and Italians are Italians ; 
Russia is Russia and Italy is Italy. 
In Italy, until the Duce took it into 
his head to become the conquering 
Czxsar in Abyssinia, and thereafter 
(through breaking his word to the 
League) got into the worst of bad 
company, the thing took another 
shape. The newspapers were under 
control, but there were no mass- 
massacres, private talk was pretty 
free, and, in accordance with local 
tradition, the family and peasant 
proprietorship were strengthened 
instead of being attacked as in 
Russia, In Spain the form it took 
was “ Arriba Espata”; in Ger- 
many, which was always restless 
under the Weimar Republic, Hitler 
got the bulk of the population 
behind him by a combination of 
efficiency, Nationalism, Militarism, 
and Imperialism. Here, at a 
crisis, we have moved in our own 
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A PROMINENT PART IN TURKISH AVIATION IS 





manner, with a Coalition Government and no Election 
in Wartime. 

As I say, history will pronounce on the movement and 
its results. To date, Mustapha Kemal—a Turk, of all 
things, as it would have been said a generation ago— 
seems to have made his modern revolu- 
tion most sensibly and successfully. He 
also had to do a jump in time. The 
** Committee of Union and Progress ” 
was largely composed of Frenchified 
Orientals, many of them not Turks. 
There was the tradition of that Byzan- 
tinised Ottoman Empire, lethargic and 
incompetent to overcome ; there were 
opponents imbued with nineteenth- 
century ideas from the West ; and there 
was the dead hand of orthodox Islam. 

He had the advantage that the 
outlying limbs of that straggling 
Empire were lopped by the war, and 
there was no longer a necessity to 
bleed the Empire white in the effort 
to keep down subject peoples. And 
perhaps to some extent he did throw 
out the baby with the bath: that 
inverted flower-pot they call the fez was 
at least as decorative as the bowler and 
the cloth cap. But he made, through 
his sheer character and achievements 
and the trust people had in his sense 
and idealism, changes which those 
who knew the old “Sick Man of 
Europe *’ would never have deemed 


ANKARA SCHOOL possible. Not merely did he erect a 
PLAYED new political system, but he secularised 
OF THE and universalised education, took the 


veils off the women, and threw them 

into every kind of useful activity, sub- 

stituted the European for the old alphabet, made a fresh 

start in a new and truly Turkish capital, and reformed 

things all round to such an extent that Turkey can now 
hold up her head amongst the nations with pride. 

A long speech of his is quoted here—too long to be 

reproduced in full. I never read better sense more simply 

stated. He begins: “Consider our people. You know 
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OF MILITARY TRAINING. 
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our country is essentially agricultural. Consequently 
most of our people are peasants. What we think of that 
majority of peasants we think too of the large landowners. 
How many of these large landowners have we got in our 
country ? What is the extent of the land which they 
possess? If we examine the question closely, we see that 
relative to the extent of our country there is not a single 
person in it who can be considered a large landowner. 
Consequently those landowners themselves need and 
deserve to be protected.” 

The language is very simple indeed. He proceeds 
through craftsmen and factory-workers (saying he would 
like just a few millionaires), intellectuals and scientists, 
and concludes: ‘ That is how I see our people. The 
interests of the different groups can be reconciled perfectly, 
and there are no means of dividing them into classes. All 
our citizens enter into the group which we call the People. 
Thus the People’s Party will be a school of education in 
citizenship for our People.” 

In his head there was that idea of balance which nine- 
teenth-century Jaissez-faire never bothered about. It is 
easier to establish in a country which begins lopsidedly 
agricultural than in one which has already become lop- 
sidedly industrial. He was a hero and a thinker. It has 
often been said, and our authors hint, that his private life 
was rather excessive. But many impeccable men have had 
a lesser notion of service and done less for their fellows 
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“MEDLEVAL” PROTECTION FOR THE ARMY. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 
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BODY ARMOUR AND PROTECTIVE VISORS WOULD STOP THE SMALL, 


SUCH A LARGE PERCENTAGE OF SERIOUS 


Military investigation has demonstrated that soldiers are often blinded by slow 
moving splinters that could easily be kept out by comparatively thin eye-shields 
and therefore considerable interest attaches to the duralumin protector developed 
by Sir Richard Cruise, the King’s oculist 


, and manufactured by the Fairey Aviation 
Company. 


The visor, 22 gauge in thickness, and weighing just under 4-10ths of a 
pound, is so designed as to fit neatly into the British-type helmet when not in 


use. But of equal, if not greater importance in the development of protection 


for the fighting man is the new design for light-weight body armour, easy to wear 
that would obviate a vast number of fatal casualties on the battlefield, particularly 
the type of chest wounds and hits in the region of the heart and lungs which 
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frequently involve men bleeding to death before medical attention can be given. 
This latest type of armour originated in America and is built up of chromium ply 
@ice! laminated with rubber between the steel plates making 3 ply Thus a body 
armour weighing 14 lb. protects vital organs both at back and front, and can, it 
is claimed, stop bullets travelling at 1200 feet per second fired from a ~ Tommy" 
gun. Armour used in the last war was found to have considerable powers of 
resistance, and both of the breastplates shown above (bottom right) could resist 
rifle-bullets travelling at a thousand feet per second Moreover, it was said that 
the jazerine, or jesserant, which was mounted on a foundation of leather, 


could 
be worn for hours with comfort and without fatigue 
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T is hard to conceive winning 
a war by defence alone. It 
might be just possible to do so 
against a State governed by a 
popular monarchy or by a repub- 
lican institution with a long and 
honourable past, because such a 
government would command so 
much respect in its own country 
that it could conceivably accept 
the humiliation of defeat in a war not fought to a 
finish if it considered that the interests of humanity 
demanded such a sacrifice. No dictatorship based 
upon the fanaticism of its own supporters and the 
terror of its internal foes would dare to follow such 
a course. Least of all would this be the case with 
Nazi Germany. The Nazi system and philosophy 
were born of defeat, but it is incredible that they 
can survive without victory. Therefore its chiefs and 
their dupes, and especially the band of blood-stained 
henchmen who form the Pretorian Guard of Nazi-ism, 
would fight to the last, till overthrown by defeat 
from without or revolt from within. This state of 
affairs is pretty well understood by the people of 
this country, and that is one of the reasons why 
almost all look forward to the day when we shall be 
able to carry the fight to the enemy. We are, it is 
true, taking the offensive every day in the air with 
great effect, and the scale of the offensive is increasing. 
Yet that is not enough and would not be enough 
were we to double—as presently we shall be able 
to do—the extent of our raids upon Germany and 
German-occupied territory. The spirit of the country 
and the necessities of the situation alike demand 
that our troops should meet and defeat German 
troops in the field. Should we succeed in repelling 
a major attack upon this country, as we have good 
reason to hope we shall, or should this attack fail 
to materialise, there would be a prospect of our being 
able to launch offensives against Germany in the 
not very distant future. And if that turning-point 
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French coasts. To maintain these forces might at 
present prove an impossibility in face of German 
numbers and armament, but the matter of their 
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supply, difficult as it might be, 
would still be easier than Germany 
would find it to feed her forces 
on our territory. Perhaps for the 
moment no more could be ven- 
tured than raids, of which one 
has been officially reported, but 
raids can be increased in strength 
and destructiveness as our power 
grows. 

Our action against Germany can only be fruitful 
if carried out by the three Services acting together. 
The Army, as I have said, cannot itself attack the 








MARCHING THROUGH THEIR CAPITAL, WITH ITS HOUSES 
BEDECKED TO GREET THEM: A_ BERLIN DIVISION OF 
INFANTRY ON ITS RETURN FROM FRANCE. (A.P.) 


were to be reached and the initiative were to return 
to our hands, we should be able continuously to 
increase the scope of such offensives. 

I will not pretend that it would be easy or that, 
failing the intervention of another great Power, we 
are ever likely to be able to take the sort of action 
which might have been possible if the great forces 
of mobilised France had remained in being. Take 
a round figure for Germany's military forces, suppose 
they number 200 divisions, it is certain that the 
forces of the British Empire alone could never attain 
to such a strength It is not to be hoped, therefore, 
that we shall see our armies defeating those of 
Germany in battles of masses on the Continent. 
But we shall not expect to fight with ground armies 
alone. The air constitutes one realm in which we 
can probably outnumber and certainly outclass the 
forces opposed to us. On the seas our forces, with 
the aid of French warships now recommissioning, are 
strong enough to dominate the combined fleets of 
Germany and Italy and to maintain an adequate 
blockade of our enemies and of neutral ports through 
which they endeavour to obtain supplies. What is 
equally to the point, the Navy, supported by the 
k.A.F., puts us in a position to carry out operations 
of a type which, while they remain in being, Germany 
is unable to attempt. With all her enormous 
superiority of numbers Germany cannot invade Great 
Britain except by methods which, as I have pre- 
viously pointed out, expose her transports and supply 
ships to heavy risks from our Navy 1 do not think 
it is an exaggeration to say that we, on the other 
hand, could land forces almost any night we chose 
to do so at several points on the Dutch, Belgian, or 
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A MILITARY CEREMONY IN ‘“‘ PARIS PLACE,” BERLIN: 

GERMAN SOLDIERS WHO FOUGHT IN THE CAMPAIGN IN 

FRANCE ASSEMBLED AFTER A MARCH THROUGH THE 
CITY. (A.P.) 


German Army. The Navy can keep open the seas, 
but it has few direct objectives except submarines 
and an occasional surface raider. Only the R.A.F. 
can attack directly alone, and alone it cannot gain 
a decision. What we have now got to prove is that 
we can extend our ancient réle and bring to com- 
bined sea, air and land campaigns the same skill as 
that which we applied to the happiest and _best- 
conducted operations of the past in two of these 
realms, ‘“‘ amphibious” operations, as they used to 
be called. The possibilities of such a form of warfare 
are unlimited, and they have not yet been fully 
exploited, though we may as well admit that Germany, 
with her small Navy, accomplished a remarkable 
feat in this field in Norway, even allowing that it was 
based on treachery which we have no intention of 
imitating. Fully exploited they can never be without 
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Continued.} 
the highest skill and the most unremitting care in 
combined Staff work. 

The air arm, of course, adds enormously to 
strength, but it adds also to complication, to 
difficulties of timing and liaison. The difference 
caused by the addition of the third arm may almost 
be likened to the difference between juggling with 
three tennis balls and with two. The latter can be 
learnt very quickly; the former demands of the 
professional months of training and constant practice. 
In fact, I do not think combined Staff work of a 
sufficiently accurate kind is possible without a com- 
bined Staff, not merely to plan minor operations in 
the immediate future but also to work out, long in 
advance, a constantly expanding scheme to be put 
into force as our resources make it practicable. 

In this connection I should like to call attention 
to a recently published book, ‘‘ A Key to Victory,” by 
Lieut.-Colonel Clive Garsia. Starting from an examin- 
ation of a single campaign, the three Battles of Gaza 
fought on the Palestine frontier in 1917, he analyses 
the errors, or what he claims to have been the errors, 
committed and propounds an “ automatic”’ system 
of military planning which, in his view, would have 
avoided: these errors and led to the fullest value 
being extracted from the numerical superiority of 
the British over the Turks. Then, passing from the 
realm of the strategy of a ‘ side-show”’ in the mili- 
tary sense, he goes to that of grand strategy and 
national policy. For this purpose he suggests the 
formation of what may be called a planning council, 
in which representatives of the three fighting Services 
should work with those of industry. Such a council 
would also have at its beck and call experts in all 
other spheres, such as labour, finance, shipping, and 
agriculture. Inventions, properly sifted, would be 
brought to it and it would have to decide upon the 
priority of those which it was considered profitable 
to exploit in accordance with needs and prospects. 
I believe that it would play its part in eliminating 
overlapping on the one hand and haphazard methods 
on the other. Lieut.-Colonel Garsia thinks it would 
produce active, imaginative, what he calls ‘‘ dynamic a 
as opposed to “static” planning. That would 
certainly be an immense advantage ; for the planning 
of Whitehall is, though often able, essentially static 
in type. But just for that reason, just because it 
is static, Whitehall is probably unable to distinguish 
between the two types and considers that its thinking 
is dynamic when it is far from being so. And there- 
fore Whitehall will be hard to move in“the matter. 

The aggressive action which I suggest we may 
in future be able to take would, then, be impossible 
without the co-ordinated efforts of all three fighting 
Services, carefully planned and prepared. It would 
be impossible also were Germany able to become, 
with the aid of her conquests, self-sufficing, because 
it would be almost useless to apply military pressure 
on a scale likely to be practicable for a considerable 
time unless we were able to use economic pressure 
with the left hand while we struck with the right. 
Fortunately, there is good reason to believe that 
Germany is very far from self-sufficing and even that 
she will be feeling the pinch severely by Christmas. 


and Bavaria, and whose empire was always relatively 
prosperous, whereas Hitler blights what he touches. 
Yet if Hitler were to withdraw into his shell, to aban- 
don Norway, Holland, Belgium, Denmark and France, 
to say nothing of Czechoslovakia and Poland, we 
might harass him, but we could scarcely hope to 
defeat him. It is the vastness of the territories 
which Hitler has-to hold, the enormous length of the 
coastlines vulnerable to attack by a nation with sea 
power, the great number of the people who groan 
beneath his tyranny that make him vulnerable: 

If I were asked to say what it would be possible 
for us to effect in the way of aggressions I should 
make no attempt to deal with questions of detail. 
That, as I have pointed out, is a matter for long and 
painful study based on ample information. One 





menace, does it not also constitute an opportunity ? 
Should we feel no anxiety if we had to stand on 
guard against a naval Power upon such a frontage ? 
As the crow flies, the distance is over 2000 miles. 

The raids in the first phase would necessarily be 
very brief and their effect would be mainly moral. 
On the other hand, as there would be no question of 
landing material the choice of objectives would be 
almost unlimited. A quick landing of a well-trained 
force and the capture of some small, previously located 
German post, re-embarkation before dawn, and: re- 
turn at full speed would be all that could or would 
need to be attempted. One day might witness such 
a landing on the Dutch coast, the next on that of the 
Bay of Biscay, the next four or five widely dispersed 
raids, the next four or five within a few miles of each 
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THE FRENCH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY CONVENED IN THE THEATRE OF THE CASINO DE VICHY: A MEETING WHICH 
VIRTUALLY MARKED THE END OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. 


promising plan, placed under the microscope, as it were, 
will prove to be fatally unsound ; another, apparently 
more rash, will reveal itself to be, in fact, more prac- 
tical. What I should suggest would be that the 
operations should be grouped into three phases.- 
The first would have the primary objects of creating 
anxiety and uncertainty and of obtaining informa- 
tion; the second would still fulfil this design, but 
would also be aimed at destruction and the capture 
of prisoners and material; the third would be on a 
larger scale, comprising deep incursions into German- 
occupied territory and perhaps, if that appeared 
practicable and worth the cost, the occupation of 
slices of this territory. Cast your eye for a moment 
on a map of Europe. Look at it from the west, from 
the North Cape, where the Finmark of Norway 





PIFRRE LAVAL, DEPUTY PRIME MINISTER IN THE PETAIN GOVERNMENT (CENTRE), ARRIVING AT THE CASINO 
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And, finally, it would be impossible but for Germany's 
successive conquests. If Napoleon had never entered 
the Iberian Peninsula or Russia—though admittedly 
he felt himself forced to do so—his empire might 
have withered and grown weak over a period measured 
by decades, but it would not have collapsed and at 
worst would have survived him. Hitler is not in a 
position as strong as Napoleon, who was loved in the 
Grand Duchy, liked in a great part of Italy, the 
Khineland and Belgium, tolerated in Holland, Saxony 


projects beyond the seventieth parallel of latitude, 
to Biarritz on the Spanish frontier. Except at one 
point, where a glimpse of Sweden is obtained through 
the window of the Skagerrak, it is all German; 
German garrisons are defending every fortress, port 
and point of importance ; German reserves are held 
at the most convenient centres inland. A terrible 
menace to Great Britain ? Of course it is. We have 
been thinking and talking of little else for some. weeks 
past. But, supposing that we defeat or escape this 


other at intervals of half an hour. The second phase 
would comprise raids requiring much stronger forces, 
but still probably compressed within the period of 
a night. With the aid of the R.A.F., a minor garrison 
might be isolated and destroyed during the hours 
of darkness; shipping might be sunk, docks and 
fortifications damaged, telegraph wires cut. The 
third phase would involve more risk, and almost 
certainly considerable loss, and preparation would 
have to be very thorough. We should want to avoid 
at all costs another Namsos or—to take an example 
from more ancient history—another Saint-Cast, the 
little town near Saint Malo where we suffered a minor 
disaster in 1758. 

It may be objected that no final decision could 
be obtained by methods such as these. But suppose 
Germany to be hungry, her former Socialists to be 
in ugly mood, her oppressed victims to be resorting 
to sabotage, her supplies of oil to be running short, 
her factories and communications to have suffered 
seriously from air attack. In such a case it might 
become possible to intensify the pressure until it 
indeed amounted to invasion of German-occupied 
territory. It is not over-sanguine to expect that large 
areas might thus be gradually won back. I am more 
likely to be reproached with timidity because I have 
propounded no more ambitious scheme. But at the 
risk of being called a defeatist I must confess that I 
see no hope of ever knocking Germany out at a blow 
unless the power of France which has been lost to 
our cause should be replaced by that of another ally 
of equal strength. We have always believed that 
there are cracks in the edifice created by the Nazis ; 
now we must rely largely upon our power to enlarge 
them until that edifice begins to crumble. Victory 
might be won in such a manner sooner than at first 
sight appears credible. Hitler has not yet known 
defeat, even on a small scale, and the effect of defeat 
upon the structure of the Nazi State might be very 
damaging, while its effect upon the conquered nations 
and the neutrals might be still more serious. I shall re- 
joice if I hear of a shorter road to victory, but I think it 
might be worth while giving some study to my road. 


In our last issue it was stated in a description 
under the photograph of Mr. M. J. Cox, Reuter’s 
former correspondent in Tokio, that he met his death 
by committing suicide. It should have been pointed 
out, however, that there is no evidence or probability 
that Mr. Cox committed suicide, except for a 
statement made by the Japanese authorities, a 
statement which was not accepted by the British 
Government, and which none who knew Mr. Cox 
could believe on uncorroborated testimony. We wish 
to express our great regret that it should have been 
made to seem that Mr. Cox met his death by suicide. 
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qe ROYAL HONOURS FOR FRONT LINE 


AND HOME FRONT : 
AIR-RAID EFFECTS ; AND V.C.s INVESTED. 





THE KING BESTOWED A NUMBER OF DECORATIONS AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON AUGUST 6: ON THE LEFT, AIR MARSHAL BARRATT, C.-IN.C. OF THE R.A.F. IN FRANCE, [S KNIGHTED ; 
CAPTAIN ERVINE-ANDREWS, WHO WON THE V.C. AT DUNKIRK (CENTRE); AND MISS BERTHA HERRING, AWARDED AN M.B.E. FOR HELP IN ARRESTING UDHAM SINGH. (P.N.A.) 


a 


‘ 


ROYAL INTEREST IN LONDON’S DEFENCES AGAINST RAIDERS: THE QUEEN WATCHING THEIR MAJESTIES SYMPATHY WAS DEEPLY APPRECIATED BY THESE PEOPLE OF HULL 
AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN BEING TRAINED. (G.P.U.) WHO HAD SUFFERED FROM NAZI BOMBS, (Keystone.) 





Pies 
Rey 


Perko : 





THE KING PRESENTING THE 0.B.E. TO MRS. CARDWELL, AFTER A GERMAN AIR ATTACK ON NORWICH: THE TALKING TO SUFFERERS AT HULL: HER MAJESTY LISTENS 
A LADY WHO CAPTURED A GERMAN AIRMAN SINGLE- ENTRANCE TO A SHELTER WHICH SUCCESSFULLY TO A MOTHER TELLING HER HOW HER LITTLE BOY SLEPT 
HANDED. (Fox.) WITHSTOOD THE BLAST OF A HEAVY BOMB. (Keystone.) IN A SHELTER THROUGHOUT A_ RAID. (A.P.) 
The King and Queen have been much in the news of late, and a deeply | Mrs. Florence Goutrey, living next door to a house which had been bombed, with 
appreciated act of their Majesties was their visit to Hull on August |, when they | her eighty-six-year-old mother, told their Majesties that her mother had shown no 
talked to families who had escaped unhurt when a German bomb wrecked their | signs of nerves at all ‘I think you are wonderful and very brave,” said the 
houses The visit was made during a tour of the North-East The King and Queen. The King shook hands with one boy of thirteen and asked him how he 
Queen, after looking at the wrecked houses, shook hands and talked with each of | felt. He replied “ Not a bit the worse, thank you, your Majesty."" On August 
the survivors “How many people were hurt?" was the King’s first question } the King bestowed two V.C.s during an investiture at Buckinghan Palace 
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BRITAIN’S DEFENCE IN DEPTH: A MOBILE RESERVE DIVISION) ATT: 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED} TLoNDON NE 




















REHEARSING THE RAPID CONCENTRATION OF AN “IRONSIDES"’ COLUMN, PART OF A HIGHLY MOBILE AND STRONGLY 
SUPPOSEDLY CAPTURED BY THE ENEMY, IS MARKED 


In our issue of July 27 we published a drawing by Captain de Grineau of take up position. A battalion of infantry is ‘‘ debussing"’ at their starting- 
our coaStal defences In his drawing on these pages he takes us inland to point. (‘‘ Embussing’’ and ‘‘ debussing’’ are two of the grotesque words 
Witness a characteriStic activity of a reserve division of the Northern Com- which modern tactics impose.) Across the fields Bren-gun carriers and 
Mand—an attack on a ‘‘captured’’ aerodrome—at which he was present platoons belonging to another battalion are already advancing towards the 
Part of a mobile brigade of “‘Ironsides"’ is pouring down a winding road. enemy position. On the left one of our scouting motor-cars has come back 
The modern cavalry’s mounts are the new armoured cars. nicknamed to report. These have been adapted as fighting vehicles by fitting a Bren 
Beaverettes in addition to these, motor-cycles are rushing forward to gun on a Motley mounting, and prove very useful for scouting purposes on 
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IN| ATTACKING AN AERODROME “CAPTURED” BY THE ENEMY. 


RATED } LONDON NEWS” By CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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GLY ARMED RESERVE DIVISION, HELD FOR SUCH “DEFENCE IN DEPTH” ACTIONS. THE OBJECTIVE, ONE OF OUR AERODROMES 
KED BY THE DISTANT LINE OF SMOKE ON THE LEPT. 


ng- winding roads On the right a Bren-gun carrier crew are rushing their | was, however, pointed out that in reality they would probably never have 
rds machine-guns to a point for anti-aircraft defence In the distance, on the got through the outer ring of weapon pits German tact i ittacking 
and left, a line of smoke covers the enemy's position, and, a hovering ** Lysander”’ aerodromes, from the first attempt to divert the fighters, to the arrival of 
the is sending back information by Very-light signals The defence of the many low bombers and the landing of para¢ ’ inst ’ w 
ack aerodromes in the Northern Command has become one of the Army’s main well known, and ery m nte ’ 1 and 
ren tasks In the exercise depicted by our artist the mobile division dealt with without i we \ a 

on the enemy. who was supposed to have penetrated inside the aerodrome ay. a e 4 N 
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THE US.A.’s HUGE RESERVE OF OLD DESTROYERS, OF WHICH GENERAL PERSHING RECENTLY URGED T 


In America, more perhaps than in other democracies, what starts with a | Pershing, Commander-in-Chief of the American Expeditionary Force in the | failing 
whisper often ends in a shout, a fact amply illustrated by the swelling | last war, who declared in a broadcast on August 4 that the United States to you 
demand in the United States for the sale to Britain of over-age, de-com- should make available to Britain at least fifty over-age destroyers as part of -from t 
missioned destroyers. The campaign, which has been organised and given its help in defending democracy and assisting the security of the United State, 
nation-wide import by the Committee for Aiding Britain, led by the ‘* Sage States. He declared that if destroyers she sent helped to save the British of the 
{ Kansas,"’ William Allen White, received unequivocal support from General | Fleet, America herself might be saved from another war ‘““ We shall be | stated 
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Y URGED THE SALE OF “AT LEAST FIFTY” TO BRITAIN: “PFLUSH-DECKERS” LAID UP AT PHILADELPHIA. 


| failing in our duty to America,"’ he added, *‘if we do not do it ~s ) OOF heartily favoured selling destroyers to Britain, but added that he should 

to you solemnly that to-morrow may be forever too late to keep the war have, and was entitled to have, Republican support. This, however. 

-from the Americas."" Commenting on the speech the Acting Secretary of Mr. Wendell Willkie, the Republican candidate, is understood to have declared 

State, Mr. Sumner Welles, said that General Pershing’s suggestion “‘ was worthy himself unable to give *‘ as he was not sufficiently familiar with the back 

British of the most serious thought and study"; while an American writer has ground.”’ In this photograph the destroyers are seen with other American war 
all be stated that President Roosevelt himself recently asserted privately that he ships, including some since scrapped or reconstructed (Photograph, Central Press 
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UNITED AGAINST A COMMON ENEMY: 
AFRIKANERS AND BRITISH FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
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SERGEANT J. LIND LEADING A SECTION OF SOUTH AFRICAN 
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DISPATCH-RIDERS ON ACTIVE SERVICE. A SOUTH AFRICAN BREN GUN, CAMOUFLAGED TO FIT IN WITH 
HE IS A WELL-KNOWN RACING MOTOR-CYCLIST. THE PATTERN OF THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 
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OBSERVATION-POST : A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE MANNER 

MAJOR OF A SCOTTISH SOUTH AFRICAN WHICH THE NATURE OF THE COUNTRY  AFFORDS 

UNIT GIVING AN IMPROMPTU PERFORMANCE, CAMOUFLAGE FOR’ TROOPS. 
SEE eee 




















SO OSSSSCEEUECTEEEEEEDE We SESRAOSSSOEE ESS SESE SEAR EOE ROSS CCEES EATS 
AFRICAN FIELD ARTILLERY IN ACTION CERTAIN TYPES OF LIGHT ARTILLERY ARE NOW MANUFACTURED SOUTH AFRICAN OFFICERS HAVING A TACTICAL DISCUSSION 
IN THE WITWATERSRAND, WHICH HAS ALL THE SUBSIDIARY ENGINEERING AND INDUSTRIAL PLANT REQUIRED THE WAR SOUTH AFRICA HAD 
The South African Field Force were officially welcomed in East Africa on the Air Force was already there. General Smuts from the outset held the 
July 31, and the Commanding Officer, Colonel Dan Pienaar, read a message view that this and the spreading of the war to Northern Africa was merely 
from the King in Afrikaans. The Force includes a considerable number of a matter of time. He was faced with a formidable task when he took over 
veterans of the last East African campaign, and has its own technical troops, the reins from General Hertzog. This he accomplished to such effect that the 
engineers, signallers and motor transport. The Union has sent nurses with South African Army had quadrupled itself when Italy declared war. He had 
the Force and scores of girl clerks and _  stenographers Under General given early attention to the necessity of co-ordinating the Union's defence 
Dickenson, G.O.C., East African Force, the S.A.F.F. is to be a self-contained. policy with those of the British colonies in Southern Africa. To the territories 
separately organised unit Actually advance contingents of Union troops were stretching from Southern Rhodesia to East Africa and the borders of Italy's 
revealed to be in East Africa shortly after Italy entered the war Part of African Empire, the Prime Minister gave implicit assurances that they cou d 
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PREPARING TO MOVE TO EAST AFRICA, 
WHICH THEY ARE NOW HELPING TO DEFEND. 
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A COLUMN OF CAMOUFLAGED ARMOURED CARS ON A 
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WIRELESS VAN IN THE FIELD—A_ VITAL 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEM OVER SUCH GREAT 
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SOUTH AFRICAN HIGHWAY. THE UNION FORCES + 
2 OF ““COMMANDO UNITS” HAS BEEN RECOGNISED. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN REGIMENTAL MASCOTS IN 
THEIR KEEPER. 
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A FIELD BATTERY GUN-CREW IN ACTION; THE SPLIT TRAIL 
OF THE GUN GIVES A WIDE ANGLE OF TRAVERSE, EFFECTIVE 4 BRUCE MITCHELL, THE WELL-KNOWN MEMBER 
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CUSSION WITH THEIR BRIGADIER. BY THE TIME ITALY ENTERED SOUTH AFRICAN TROOPS PRACTISING WITH TRENCH-MORTARS IN BUSH COUNTRY. AMMUNITION FOR THESE, AS WELL 
CA HAD MORE THAN QUADRUPLED HER ARMY. ? AS FOR ANTI-TANK AND ARMOUR-PIERCING GUNS, IS MADE IN AFRICA 
; i wb dSacee . cclealiaigiceatacepaaauanatea 
the rely on the Union's support if they were threatened. A survey of routes in all parts of the Union. ret rene’ Se a is uly rere. in 
aval was made, in case movements by land became necessary, and much useful importance, and from the dorps, the backveld and the cities, seen and women 
ver information was exchanged. Subsequently Lieut.-General Sir Archibald Wavell, are uniting in their endeavours to make their military machine one of the 
gon Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces in the Near East, visited Cape best and most determined in the Empire. The men of the Union Force 
; 3 3 Town, where there was a full discussion and exchange of ideas which, in the now fighting in East Africa know the country—-they know the African veldt, 
Pass words of the Prime Minister, ‘‘ would be extremely valuable if the Union the hills and the valleys The fathers and grandfathers of many of them 
apo had to carry out operations in the North.”’ The Union Forces are mainly now fighting side by side in the Allied cause made history for both the 
. = mechanised. but the value of troops on horseback in rough, hilly African British and the Afrikaners over the same veldt some forty years ag low 
io ‘ld country has not been overlooked, and ‘‘commando units "’ have been raised they stand united against the common enemy 
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WAR AND EMPIRE: THE “HIGHLANDER’S” ‘BAG’; CANADA SENDS MORE MEN. 
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WRECKAGE FROM ONE 
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; . OF TWO NAZI ’PLANES SHOT DOWN BY THE STEAMER THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF RESUMED TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS BY BRITISH OVERSEAS 
‘ 7 » ’ > 
HIGHLANDER “—A FEAT ON WHICH THE ADMIRALTY CONGRATULATED THE CREW, AIRWAYS : THE FLYING-BOAT ‘“‘ CLARE” LEAVING A BRITISH PORT ON AUGUST 3. 
In pitch darkness on August 1 the Aberdeen passenger steamer “ Highlander” was attacked 
by aerial torpedoes and machine-guns from two German ‘planes. One of the raiders was 
shot down in the sea by the vessel’s guns. 
repeatedly with machine-guns firing. 





Completing the first of a series of Transatlantic flights after the experimental service carried out last 
year, the British flying-boat “Clare” (Captain Kelly Rogers) reached New York early on August 5. 

The second enemy ’plane then attacked, diving She left a British port on August 3, and took off from Foynes, Eire, the following day, crossing to 
1 s _ As the ‘plane circled to renew the attack, it dived Botwood (Newfoundland) in 16 hours 6 minutes. The flying-boat then set out for Boucherville, Montreal, 
and was hit, part of it crashing on the poop of the “Highlander.” (Planet.) where she arrived on the night of August 4-5, later leaving for New York. (P.N.A.) 
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“APPEAL TO REASON ”’ 

















BY THE “ HOMICIDAL LUNATIC” OF BERCHTESGADEN !—HITLER’S LEAFLETS BEING “OUR COUNTRY IS IN DANGER OF DEATH. LET US FIGHT TO 
EXAMINED WITH AMUSEMENT BY A.R.P. WARDENS. SAVE IT ”’—A FRENCH PROCLAMATION DISPLAYED IN BRITAIN. 
Broadcasting on August 3, Mr. F. T. Birchall, chief European correspondent of the “New York Times,”’ 1934-39, said that Large numbers of the poster reproduced here, containing a signed message e 
Hitler had graciously offered to give peace on his terms, if it was asked for. “We cannot afford,” he declared, from General de Gaulle to the Army of Free Frenchmen in England, were 
to make peace with a liar, gangster, and assassin.” Our picture shows A.R.P. men smilingly examining a copy of the put up on hoardings throughout the country during last week-end. They 
leaflet containing a translation of the speech, already fully reported in the English Press, dropped in thousands over some 
English coastal areas. (A.P.) 


declared: “ France has lost a battle! But France... will... regain 
her liberty and her greatness.” (L.N.A.) 
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ANOTHER LARGE 


CONTINGENT 
MANY 


AMERICAN CITIZENS, 


OF THE CANADIAN ACTIVE SERVICE FORCE, 


THE SECOND CANADIAN 
REACHES BRITAIN: ** CANUCKS "” WELCOMING MARCHING TO 
CHEERS FROM THE QUAY AS THEIR SHIP BERTHED. 
The most significant feature of the further large contingent of Canadian troops which were recently 
landed in Britain was the high proportion of United States citizens composing it, one iment | 
alone having 200 Americans in its ranks. Acknowledging the official, welcome, Major-General 
Odlum, commanding the contingent, said 


rough, but we are ready to take it; and we look forward to the time when the British people 
| resume the offensive on the Continent and 
Ww | 
“We are all delighted to be here to share with the | 
people of Great Britain the dangers and trials which face them 


carry the war into Germany 
that time arrives, we will not feel that we have done our duty 
she is going to get it.” 
We know the road will be | 


Until 
Germany has asked for it, and 
Many of the new contingent are Great War veterans, and included among 

the private soldiers is Mr. David Croll, 


Mayor of Windsor, Ontario, a former Minister 


INCLUDING DIVISION, 
ANSWERING 


THEIR CAMP, 
COWBOYS, 


WHOSE SAFE ARRIVAL 
HEADED BY A ROYAL 
FULL-BLOODED 


WAS ANNOUNCED ON AUGUST 
ARTILLERY BAND 
INDIANS, AND ICELANDERS. 
will be able to 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK; ROYAL EXILES IN THE U.S.A. 
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OFFICER B. H. BLACK. CAPTAIN J. G. P. INGHAM. | DR. FREDERICK COOK. a MR. M. SHIGEMITSU. 
The International Rugby player, Commander of the “ Alcantara,” Died August 5, in New York. The Japanese Ambassador in London, One of the two Japanese subjects 
whose death on active service was which engaged the German raider Claimed to have discovered the called at the Foreign Office on arrested in London on August 3, 
reported on August 1. He was a near the Brazilian island of Trinidad. North Pole in 1909, but a rival claim August 3 in connection with the under the Aliens Order Act, for 
South African; after playing in the He won the D.S.O. in the Battle of by Admiral Peary was preferred. atrest of two prominent Japanese Teasons of security. London Manager 
Oxford XV. he was selected to Jutland, where he commanded In 1903 he led an expedition to subjects in London. One of them of the Mitsibushi Commercial Com- 
play for England against Scotland H.M.S. “ Warrior.” He is a retired climb Mount McKinley. Led two has since been released. Mr. Shige- pany. Released on August 5, as the 
in 1930. He was the son of officer, having joined H.M.S. expeditions along the west coast of mitsu was his country’s Ambassador evidence available was insufficient to 
+ Mrs. Francis Black. ~~ “ Britannia” in 1893. ae reenland. ~*~ in Moscow in 1936. a warrant further detention. - 
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+ THE CREW OF THE BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS FLYING- BOAT “CLARE,” WHICH “? { THE SIGNING OF THE MILITARY AGREEMENT BETWEEN POLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN ~ 








CROSSED FROM FOYNES TO BOTWOOD IN 16 HOURS 6 MINUTES. AT NO. 10, DOWNING STREET ON AUGUST 5. 
(From left to right.) Mr. J. L. Burgess (2nd Radio Officer), Captain E. Rotheram (2nd Mr. Churchill can be seen in the centre, with General Sikorski on his right, and Lord Halifax 
paptetel, Captain Kelly Rogers (Commander), Captain E. R. B. White (Navigator), and at the extreme end of the table. Sir Archibald Sinclair and Sir John Anderson are standing 
C. E. Wilcockson (2nd Radio Officer). The flight they undertook -was the first of a together behind Mr. Churchill. The agreement, which reaffirms the determination of the two 
-~% of Transatlantic flights after the experimental service carried out last year. The service Governments to prosecute the war to a successful conclusion, provides that the Polish forces 
=. is expected to continue at intervals through the summer months — until September, at least. _* will be employed under British command in its character as the Allied High Command. P. 
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ROYAL REFUGEES WHO LUNCHED WITH THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: ™, THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURG IN THE NEW WORLD: EX-EMPRESS ZITA OF AUSTRIA- 








THE PRINCE CONSORT OF LUXEMBURG AND HIS CHILDREN. HUNGARY AT LUNCH WITH HER SON AND DAUGHTER. 
The Prince Consort of Luxemburg, accompanied by his six children, arrived at Annapolis, on yore sg Zita arrived in America by “Clipper” on July 20. She was greeted by her sons, 
July 25 in the U.S.S. “ Trenton,” an American cruiser. This photograph was taken after they Archduke Otto, heir-presumptive to an unoccupied throne, and Prince Felix. The Haps- 
had lunched with President Roosevelt, and shows (left to right) the Prince, the Princesses burgs, who were the ruling family in Austria-Hungary, are taking refuge in the United States 
be Gabrielle, Alix and Adelaide, Prince Charles, Princess Elizabeth and Prince Juan. oo They are seen lunching on their way to New York. 
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* MAJOR-GENERAL V. W. ODLUM, COMMANDING THE “© THE MAHARAJA OF MYSORE, WHO DIED AT HIS a NEW CABINET MINISTER: LORD BEAVERBROOK, 
LARGE NEW CONTINGENT OF CANADIAN TROOPS. CAPITAL ON AUGUST 3, AGED FIFTY-SIX. WHO HAS GREATLY INCREASED AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION. 
In acknowledging the official welcome to these reinforcements on In 1936 the Maharaja of Mysore came to England, the first ruler The War Cabinet was increased to six members on August 2, when 
their arrival, Major-General Odlum said: “ We have come over j.¢ of nis country to do so. Mysore, which has called a model an announcement stated that the Prime Minister had invited 
here to take our places beside the First Division from which we state, is second only to Hyderabad among Indian states in Lord Beaverbrook to be a member. It was added that for the 
expect to learn a great deal. In due course we will join it in forming importance, with a population of more than 6,500,000 and an area time being he would continue as Minister of Aircraft Production 


the Canadian Corps.” 5 of nearly 30,000 square miles. } in which office he has proved 7 successful 
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“WE SHALL FIGHT ON THE BEACHES...” 
MR. CHURCHILL SEES THE MEANING THE ARMY HAS GIVEN HIS WORDS. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER PAYS A SURPRISE VISIT TO THE NORTH-EAST: MR. CHURCHILL AT A 
GUN EMPLACEMENT DURING A RECENT TOUR OF COASTAL FORTIFICATIONS AND DEFENCE WORKS. 











CLIMBING AN EMPLACEMENT TO SPEAK TO THE INFANTRY MAN- 


SO A OO A OO OO ae NING IT. MOTORING SLOWLY ALONG THE COAST, THE PREMIER 


OCCASIONALLY LEFT HIS CAR TO INSPECT VARIOUS’ SECTORS. 
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AT A FIELD-GUN EMPLACEMENT ON A HILL-TOP! ONE OF THE MANY DEFENCE 
POSITIONS INSPECTED DURING THIS TOUR OF NORTH-EAST ENGLAND. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER LEAVING A CAMOUFLAGED TUNNEL LEADING DOWN TO A_ CLIFF-TOP 
STRONG POINT. HE WAS INTERESTED IN ALL FORMS OF CAMOUFLAGE, OF WHICH HE SAW 
MANY INGENIOUS EXAMPLES ALONG THE COAST. 
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= - eer rere eee re Se ee ames — 
MR. CHURCHILL HOLDS A ‘“‘ TOMMY "’ GUN AND ADJUSTS THE MAGAZINE # INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR OF THE NORTH STAFFORD REGIMENT. AS ONE OBSERVER / 
DRUM, THOUSANDS OF THESE GUNS ARE NOW BEING DELIVERED PUT IT: “IF MR. CHURCHILL'S SMILES WERE A MEASURE OF HIS’) SATISFACTION HE WAS ; 
\ TO THIS COUNTRY. INDEED SATISFIED.” 3 





The Prime Minister, escorted by soldier motor-cyclists and accompanied by on parade. There were many examples of camouflage along the whole stretch of 


| 
General L. H. Ismay, Military Secretary to the War Cabinet, Commander coast, and Mr. Churchill was interested in them all. He found both men and 
Thompson, Flag Officer to the Board of Admiralty, and other Service chiefs, paid | defences very much on the alert. The Prime Minister also visited a North-East 
a surprise visit to the North-East on July 31 to inspect coastal fortifications and England shipyard and, addressing the workers who gathered round him, said that 
defence works Mr. Churchill motored slowly along the Coast, occasionally leaving the country urgently needed the craft they were building; that theirs was a most 
his car to inspect some particular section of the defences or a squad of soldiers | essential work, and thanked them for their great effort (British Official Photographs.) 
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THE ARMY, HAVING BUILT UP 
GUNNERS ARE BUSY TAKING RANGES AND 
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THE GUNNERS’ PART IN OUR DEFENCES AGAINST INVASION: A BATTERY “O.P.” 


THEM. 


ANGLES UPON TARGETS OUT AT SEA IN THIS HEAVILY PROTECTED OBSERVATION POST. 
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WAR IN EUROPE: AN AGREEMENT IN ASIA: 
JERSEY AND FRANCE OVERRUN BY THE AGGRESSOR. 





>» aft 
THE PRINCESS ROYAL’S VISIT TO NAVY LEAGUE HEADQUARTERS IN LONDON : 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS VIEWING COMFORTS WITH LADY LLOYD. 


On July 26 H.R.H. the Princess Royal paid a visit to the Navy League headquarters in London, 
where she showed interest in the numerous comforts which have been sent for the use of men 





THE JAPANESE BLOCKADE LIFTED ROUND THE BRITISH AND FRENCH CONCESSIONS 


AT TIENTSIN: A ROAD-BARRIER BEING REMOVED BY JAPANESE SOLDIERS. of the Royal Navy by private individuals in Britain_and in all parts of the Empire. Our picture 
An agreement between the British and Japanese Governments on local questions relating to the shows H.R.H. inspecting articles during her visit. The Princess Royal also visited the comforts 
British concession at Tientsin was announced in the House of Commons on June 19. The questions depét run by Mrs, Gamage, a daughter of Lord Hirst. (Fox.) 


included police arrangements for the suppression of terrorist acts, more effective maintenance of law 
and order, and money questions. The agreement is welcome as a manifestation of the possibility 
of solving the difficulties between this country and Japan by patient negotiation. (Wide World.) 











MANNING A DESTROYER’S HEIGHT-FINDER IN THE NORTH SEA, WITH SILHOUETTES OF GERMAN MACHINES, 
AS AN AID TO IDENTIFICATION, PASTED ROUND THE MOUNTING. 





In the last war, it was common to see silhouettes of enemy warships pasted about for identification purposes. A minor but CHEVRONS ON THE FUNNEL—-THE MINESWEEPERS SCORE-BOARD 
nena ee == has been the —— success = oe ships’ A.-A. gunners. It is probably to some FOR THE RECORDING OF DESTROYED MINES. 

extent due to thsir elaborate training, with wireless-contro aircraft as targets and so forth, and also to their extensive : ; F : ’ : 
equipment. In this photograph, the complex nature of the large range-finder, manned by two men, is evident. (L.N.A.) Notches in knife-hilts and rifle-butts have long denoted scalps, but the idea 


of the minesweeper’s crew depicted above appears to be novel. Great rivalry 

is shown among the crews, and wide envy felt towards the crew of one 

particular boat, which has so many chevrons that another funnel would 
almost’ be needed to display any more. (/.B.) 
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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE SWASTIKA: A GERMAN PROPAGANDA LA pouck FRANCE” UNDER THE HEEL OF THE OFT - REPELLED INVADER : 
PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE “ CAPTURE” OF JERSEY. NAZI STORM-TROOPERS AND UNSMILING FRENCH PEOPLE AT CLERMONT. 
The Channel Islands were demilitarised and largely evacuated when German troops, landed from troop- Another enemy propaganda picture, showing citizens of Clermont, their expressions plainly revealing 
carrying "planes, marched into St. Peter's Port, Guernsey, singing at the top of their voices the the depths of their bitterness and dismay, watching the arrival of Nazi SS. men. The present 
Horst Wessel song and the Engellandlied (“For We're off to Fight against England”). According refugee population in the unoccupied zone of France is estimated at from ten to twelve million, 
to the report of a Channel Islands man who escaped the following day, twenty men, armed and and it is reported that the problem is now so acute that the Vichy Government may be forced 
equipped with motor-cycles, landed in Jersey at the local airport, which figures in this typical Nazi to request the Germans to occupy all France rather than let this population starve, or riot for 


propaganda picture, (4.?.) food, (Keystone.) 
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OUR SECOND NATIONAL ANTHEM: THE BICENTENARY OF “RULE, BRITANNIA !” 
































JAMES THOMSON (1700-1748), TO WHOM THE AUTHOR- 

SHIP OF “RULE, BRITANNIA!” (GIVEN IN FULL 

BELOW) IS ASCRIBED, ALTHOUGH THE DRAMATIST 
DAVID MALLET COLLABORATED IN THE MASQUE. 








DR. "THOMAS AUGUSTINE ARNE (1710-1778), COMPOSER OF THE MUSIC FOR THE “MASQUE OF ALFRED,” 
IN WHICH “‘ RULE, BRITANNIA!”’ FIGURED: A CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT (LEFT); AND (RIGHT) BARTOLOZZI’S 
CARICATURE OF HIM PLAYING THE OPENING STRAINS OF BRITAIN’S ‘SECOND NATIONAL SONG.” 
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—~ - Rule, Britannia! 











s When Britain first at Heaven's command 


fo eS eae Parrle Dug nit Sol ig Be. vrne. ee . oS SE Orewa Arose from out the azure main, 
; =" A, era 


This was the charter of her land, 
= And guardian angels sung the strain: 
Rule, Britannia! Britannia rule the waves! 


Britons never shall be slaves. 


















When Porilatw fit al Me avrg Commant ? a. 70S 
The nations not so blest as thee 
Must in their turn to tyrants fall, 
Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free 
The dread and envy of them all. 
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arse AsOse eran tel _— 
as a 7 Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
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— Se More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 
> a oe fe — jf : As the loud blast that tears the skies 
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men Serves but to root thy native oak. 
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“Ped war the Charter | tte. Charlr + Mae. Vans, ano frordiare An. gal 
ing Gpered ie a hes Thee haughty tyrants ne'er shall tame ; 
All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse thy generous flame, 
And work their woe and thy renown. 
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To thee belongs the rural reign; 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine; 
All thine shall be the subject main, 

And every shore it circles thine / 
































The Muses, still with Freedom found, 
r a moaned Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 
: “ae - Blest Isle, with matchless beauty crown'd 
. And manly hearts to guard the fair :— 
Rule, Britannia! Britannia rule the waves / 
Britons never shall be slaves / 
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A PAGE OF THE COMPOSER’S ORIGINAL SCORE OF ‘“‘ RULE, BRITANNIA!”, DEMONSTRATING, IN THE CONCLUDING 7 
WORDS OF THE PENULTIMATE LINE, THE CORRECT VERSION— BRITANNIA RULE THE WAVES!” ~*~ 
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a AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PRINT OF CLIVEDEN HOUSE, NEAR MAIDENHEAD, WHERE # : WHERE “RULE, BRITANNIA!" WAS FIRST SUNG: THE AMPHITHEATRE A 
é “RULE, BRITANNIA!” WAS FIRST SUNG, ON AUGUST I, 1740. ? AT CLIVEDEN HOUSE, NOW THE SEAT OF LORD ASTOR. (" Times” Photograph.) ) 
“Rule, Britannia!” was first performed on August 1, 1740, in ‘ The Masque of |; Handel introduced the popular opening strain in his ‘‘ Occasional Oratorio." The 
Alfred’ during a garden féte given by Frederick, Prince of Wales, in the grounds | words are ascribed to the Scottish poet James Thomson (1700-1748), author of 
ef Cliveden House, near Maidenhead, now the Buckinghamshire seat of Lord and ** The Seasons,"’ although David Mallet collaborated in the Masque. “It is sad 
Lady Astor. This, “ perhaps the finest national song possessed by any nation,” | to have to admit that the chorus is the only part of it the ordinary British 


according to William Barclay, is now two hundred years old, therefore the same man, woman or child can repeat when called upon,"’ states Dr. Percy Scholes, in 
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age as the National Anthem. Of the famous tune by Dr. Arne, Wagner is 
reported to have said that “the first eight notes expressed the whole character 
of the British nation.” Beethoven himself composed piano variations on it, while 


“The Oxford Companion to Music,"’ “and then he, she, or it makes the confident 
but unauthorised statement, ‘Britannia rules the waves,’ instead of uttering the 
poet’s stern advice or hopeful command, ‘ Britannia rule the waves!’ ”’ 
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INTENSIVE TRAINING FOR “PADRES”: THE ARMY CHAPLAIN’S DEPOT. 
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AT THE TRAINING COLLEGE WHERE ARMY CHAPLAINS PREPARE FOR THEIR 

ARDUOUS DUTIES: CANON R. S&S. - SINCLAIR, M.C., LECTURING, WITH THE 
COMMANDANT OF THE COLLEGE SEATED BEHIND HIM. 
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THE REV. ST: y ASTBURY, M.C., COMMANDANT, AND CANON R, S. B. SINCLAIR, 1 TURER, 

TALKING ; c N THE TENNIS” COURT. IN THE BACKGROUND 1S THE DEPOT, 
THE ONLY SCHOOL FOR “ PADRES”? IN THE COUNTRY. 


were again displayed during the recent fighting in France. The Rev. Richard Newcombe Craig 
was awarded the M.C. for his remarkable bravery in rescuing, under fire, six badly wounded 
men near Calais. He refused to embark for England, but organised, without the aid of a medical 
officer, the dressing and evacuation of some 300 wounded. The present depét for the training 
of Army Chaplains was, before the war, a Church of England training college for elementary 
school-teachers. The course consists of lectures on the duties and responsibilities of Army Chaplains, 
work greatly different from the comparatively quiet and peaceful task of looking after a parish 
in town or country. Physical training and games fit them to stand up to the strain of a job 
which can be severe and dangerous at the same time. To give them an idea of military 


LISTENING TO A LECTURE. THIS GROUP INCLUDES A BAPTIST MINISTER, TWO matters, map-reading and lectures on military science are included in the training course. 
INCUMBFNTS OF LONDON PARISHES, AND THE VICAR OF A YORKSHIRE PARISH. 


i 
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a HE courage and devotion to duty of Army Chaplains, so often demonstrated in the last war, 
: 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY PicTORIAL PRESS. 
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ARMY CHAPLAINS MAKE FULL USE OF THE MODERN GYMNASIUM AT THE DEPOT: A TEAM WAITING TO CATCH THE EXERCISE BALL THROWN BY THEIR OPPOSITE NUMBERS 


CLERGYMEN OF ALL DENOM ATIONS (EXCEPT ROMAN CATHOLIC) AND OF ALL AGES BETWEEN 258 AND 50 ARE AT THE COLLEGE, THEIR COURSE TAKES THREE WEEKS 
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A GANGSTER’S GIFT FOR MUSSOLINI: AN ARMOURED TRAIN FROM HITLER. 
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-b NO DEMOCRATIC LEADER HAS NEED OF SUCH GIFTS AS THE ARMOURED TRAIN, GIVEN TO HIM BY HITLER, WHICH MUSSOLINI IS HERE SEEN LEAVING 3 
‘y AFTER INSPECTING IT. THE MULTIPLE ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS ON THE ROOF ARE PLAINLY VISIBLE. z 
. 
Z GERMAN AND ITALIAN CREWS ARE SHOWN IN THIS PICTURE MOUNTING GUARD OVER THE TWO-COACH TRAIN AT THE TIME OF THE PRESENTATION. 
a % THE DUCE TESTED THE 16 A.-A. GUNS WITH WHICH THE THOUGHTFUL GERMANS HAD EQUIPPED IT. 
On July 22 Mussolini inspected an anti-aircraft train which had been sent to him | General Pricolo, of the Italian High Command The Duce said that the gift was 
4s a present by Hitler. The gift was formally handed over to the Duce in the | another proof of the indissoluble fraternity of arms binding the great Germar 
a Fihrer's name at a station on the coast near Rome by the German General | people to the Italian people in war and peace. He then proceeded to put the 
Ritter von Pohl in the presence of the German Ambassador to Rome, von sixteen anti-aircraft guns mounted on the roof of the train to extensive tests 


Mackensen. the Italian Under-Secretary for War, General Ubaldo Soddu, and before returning to Rome Photographs by A.P.) 
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‘THis war now 
raging is a 
struggle not only between two rival forms of rule— 
democracy and dictatorship—but also between two incom- 
patible religions—Christianity and a rhonstrous growth 
of neo-paganism. Many Christian thinkers, such as the 
author of “‘ Civitas Dei,’’ have deplored the severance of 
Christian ethics from statesmanship. One at least of our 
leaders, however, does not approve of that severance, as be- 
came Clear from the recent broadcast in which Lord Halifax 
denounced Hitler as Anti-Christ. The outspoken Christian 
piety of that historic address, so unusual in modern political 
speeches, made a profound impression both in Britain 
and America. 


Very opportune, therefore, is 
an excellent religious anthology 
just to hand—‘ THe Oxrorp 
Book OF CHRISTIAN VERSE.” 
Chosen and Edited by Lord 
David Cecil (Oxford University 
Press and Humphrey Milford ; 
8s. 6d.). Here the biographer 
of Cowper and “The Young 
Melbourne” has given us a 
worthy addition to the long list 
of poetical collections issued from 
“that sweet city with her 
dreaming spires,’’ which was the 
home of the Oxford Movement. 
His choice of poems, however, 
has been 
literary, rather than the doc- 
trinal, sense, though many 
Catholic poets—both Roman and 
English — are duly represented. 
His introduction, brilliantly concise, traces the historical evolu- 
tion of our Christian poetry, marking its chief phases and 
adroitly summarising the characteristics of each poet. Milton 
he calls “‘ a philosopher rather than a devotee,” but, “ if not 
our greatest religious poet, the greatest of English poets who 
have made religion their subject.” He also denies Milton the 
virtues of faith, hope and charity, and charges him with extol- 
ling pride. If space permitted, I should like to put in a 
word for the defence, for the shade of Milton, so far as it 
inhabits his old cottage in a Bucks village, is a neighbour of 
mine for whom I have a great respect. All will agree, of 
course, that there is little poetic value in the generality 
of hymns, but of the best, I think, too few are given. Topical 
just now, for instance, would be Baring-Gould’s ‘‘ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” and that famous supplication “ for those 
in peril on the sea.” 


“* FOR GALLANTRY, ENTERP 
SERGEANT T. GRAY, V.C., 
CANAL IN BELGIUM WHICH 


Lord David does not precisely define the principles of his 
selection, but they are implicit, no doubt, in his allusion to 
“a representative anthology of English Christian Verse,’’ which 
‘is both a history of Christianity in England, and an exhibition 
of the varieties of the religious temperament.” There is some 
emphasis, perhaps, on the word “ Engiish,’’ here used, it would 
seem, geographically rather than linguistically. Scottish poetry, 
indeed, is exemplified by Drummond of Hawthornden and 
William Dunbar, but Scott, Burns and Stevenson have been 
found wanting ; while Irish and American poets have, I think, 
been ruled out altogether. 


There is another limit to the selection which is both obvious 
and intelligible. The anthologist has admitted only poems 
by convinced Christians, or at any rate written 
in a mood of conviction, such as the opening 
canto of ‘In Memoriam.”” Tennyson’s more 
prevalent feeling, one would think, appears in 
the “ honest doubt” stanzas and kindred pas- 
sages. Personally, I should have liked to see 
also the New Year bells canto containing 
the lines— 


Ring out the thousand wars of old: 
Ring in the thousand years of peace, 


Something might also have been given from 
“The Holy Grail.” And if we may have 
Tennyson’s *‘ St. Agnes’ Eve,” with the adoring 
nun in her convent, why not the beadsman 
and his rosary from ‘* The Eve of St. Agnes” 
of Keats, who—perhaps for his love of pagan 
legend—is denied this sacred company ? 
Shelley, of course, was avowedly anti-Christian, 
and his religion was political liberty. So also 
was that of Swinburne, though even he wrote 
a Christmas Carol, inspired by a drawing of 
Rossetti’s, and his memorial lines to Landor 
suggest that he was, in his deepest thought, ** not 
far from the Kingdom of Heaven.” These two 
poets, and Byron, could scarcely be included, 
unless the qualification were objective allusion, 
friendly or adverse, as in some anthology on a 
non-controversial theme. Possibly the Church might gain 
a stronger hold in a sceptical age if it extended its frontiers 
in the direction of rationalism, and welcomed ethical as 
well as doctrinal adherents. From this anthology Clough, 
the waverer, is rejected, while Matthew Arnold, a rationalist 
with ecclesiastical sympathies, is accepted on the strength 
of ** Rugby Chapel,” a filial tribute hardly typical of his 
position as expressed in “ Literature and Dogma.” 


LANCE-CORP(C 


As is customary in reviewing anthologies, let me add a 
few more carping suggestions, not of omission, but of further 
inclusion First, as to Shakespeare, whose sole contribu 
tion is a not very distinctively Christian sonnet on the 
soul. In these warring days an appropriate item might 
have been those lines in the opening scene of * Henry LV.” 





“catholic” in the THE FIRST THREE V.C.S OF THE WAR: 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


(Part I.). where the King laments the delay of his projected 
Crusade. Again, from Wordsworth’s sonnet sequence, 
“Ecclesiastical Sketches,” only one has been taken, and 
that severely architectural—‘‘ Inside of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge.” 
of a more devotional character, such as ‘ The Virgin,” 
“ Saints,” 
firmation ’’ and ‘“‘ Sacrament.’’ Compared with the space 
(40 pages) allotted to Browning, the combined length of 
these six sonnets would not have been excessive. From 


There are several in the long series 


“Places of Worship,” ‘‘ Baptism,” ‘‘ Con- 


Rossetti we are given “ Ave” (an address to the Virgin) 





HAD NOT BEEN DESTROYED. NEITHER OF THEM RETURNED. 





ONE OF THE FIRST TWO ARMY V.C.S OF THE 
WAR, AND THE ONLY ONE OF FIVE WAR V.C.S 
NOT REPORTED KILLED OR MISSING: CAPTAIN 
H. M. ERVINE-ANDREWS, V.C., OF THE EAST 
LANCASHIRE REGIMENT, WHO ACCOUNTED FOR 
17 OF THE ENEMY BEFORE DUNKIRK WITH A 
RIFLE, AND FOR MANY MORE WITH A BREN 
GUN. (Wide World.) 





YRAL HARRY NICHOLLS,  V.C., 


ON MAY 2I-—-HERE SEEN AT BAYONET PRACTICE. (A.P.) 


Another sonnet— 
deploring religious wars, 


and a sonnet, “* Our Lady of the Rocks.” 
“Vox Ecclesia, Vox Christi” 
would have been timely to-day. It would also have been 
interesting to compare ‘ that spacious vigil of the stars" 
in “Ave” with the kindred vision, more beautifully 
pictured, in “ The Blessed Damozel.” 


I was glad to read Lord David Cecil’s appreciative 
allusion to “ that odd Cornish divine, the Reverend Robert 
Stephen Hawker,” whom he mentions first among “a 
swarm of lesser names” around the “ four outstanding 
pillars of Victorian Christian verse '""—Robert Browning, 
Coventry Patmore, Gerald Manley Hopkins, and Christina 
Rossetti. Lord David, I fancy, is one of those who, in 
religious as in other verse, would subordinate sound to 





CAPTAIN B. WARBURTON-LEE, V.C.—A POSTHUMOUS AWARD 
RISE, AND DARING IN COMMAND ”? AT NARVIK ; FLYING OFFICER D. GARLAND, V.C., AND 
R.A.F., WHO SHARED IN A DESPERATE ATTACK ON A BRIDGE OVER THE ALBERT 





prefer close- 

knit thought, even if expressed in halting, wooden style, 
to the rapture and ecotasy of the verbal magic 
which is poetry. This explains, perhaps, the note of 
- disparagement where he says: ‘“ Francis Thompson, 
like Patmore, is a child of Crashaw, but closer to his 
father, both in his mental limitations and the jewelled 
elaboration of his diction.””’ In my humble opinion, beauty 
of diction is the hall-mark of poetry, while, on the other 
hand, the bald kind of verse that weaves arguments in 
unmelodious language, if “run on” consecutively, would 
make admirable prose. On this theory I should place 
Francis Thompson’s “* The Hound 
of Heaven” (duly included) in 
the very forefront of English 
Christian poetry, and in the same 


Quest of the Sangraal,” which is 
not among the poems chosen 
from his work. 


From Christian poetry it is 
an easy step to Christian auto- 
biography, of which an example 
sure to be popular is ‘“ Firty 
Years’ Work 1Nn_ Lonpon” 
(1889 - 1939). By Arthur Foley 
Winnington-Ingram, D.D., 
K.C.V.O., Head of Oxford House, 
1889-1897, Bishop of Stepney, 
1897-1901, Bishop of London, 
1901-1939. With 9 Illustrations 
(Longmans ; tos. 6d.)._ This is a 
delightful book, for the Bishop 
writes in easy, straightforward 
style, and possesses, as his portraits likewise show, the inestim- 
able gift of humour. His reminiscences are full of anecdotes, 
grave and gay, as well as interesting incidents, friendships, 
and conversations. Besides recording his own career, he dis- 
cusses important religious, moral and social questions, including 
the relations of the Anglican Church with other branches 
of Christianity. 


(Vandyk, A.P., and G.P.U.) 


Despite his half-century in London, the Bishop found time 
to see a great deal of the world, mainly in connection with his 
work. He has toured in many countries—the United States 
twice (in 1907 and 1926), Canada, Russia, the Sudan (where he 
consecrated Khartoum Cathedral), Egypt, Palestine, Honolulu, 
Japan, China, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand and Ceylon. 
During the Great War of 1914-18 he went to the Front in 
France and at Salonika, and visited the Grand Fleet. The 
appendix contains a long list of his previous books. His 
chapters on Oxford House and Stepney remind me of old 
times in the East End, when I dwelt at Toynbee Hall in 1896 ; 
also of an occasion when he officiated at the wedding of a 
great friend of mine, the late Canon R. F. Wilson. 


Another book of outstanding religious importance is © THE 
Pore Speaks.” Being a Compilation of his allocutions, messages, 
broadcasts, addresses, and encyclicals since his accession to the 
Holy See, together with a biography and current précis by 
Charles Rankin, of all his efforts for peace since 1917, when 
he handed to the Kaiser the peace plan of Pope Benedict XV. 
With a Preface by Cardinal Hinsley, and Portrait Frontispiece 
(Faber ; 7s. 6d.). This volume, which is the work of a Protestant 
writer, will assuredly make a world-wide appeal, not only to 
Roman Catholics, but to Christians of every 
sort who revere Pius XII. both for his personal 
character and his unwearied efforts to save 
the world from war. These efforts, we are 
told, are still continuing. In his biographical 
chapters, Mr. Rankin recalls that in earlier days 
the Pope visited England (several times), the 
United States, and South America, and touches 
on such questions as the reasons for his not 
excommunicating war-guilty dictators, and the 
rumour that he might leave the Vatican for 
Avignon or somewhere in Portugal. 


Ecclesiastical architecture, which, as noted 
above, inspired Wordsworth to a sonnet on 
King’s Chapel, has evoked legions of books, 
but few more fascinating, I should imagine, 
than “THE GREATER ENGLISH CHURCH”’ of 
the Middle Ages. By Harry Batsford, Hon. 
A.R.1I.B.A., and Charles Fry. With 4 Colour- 
Plates and 160 other Illustrations (Batsford ; 
7s. 6d.). The writers have had in view the 
needs of the intelligent layman visiting cathe- 


GRENADIER GUARDS, POSTHUMOUSLY drals. I have stood enthralled in many of those 
AWARDED THE VICTORIA CROSS FOR CHARGING GERMAN MACHINE GU 


BREN GUN, THOUGH WOUNDED HIMSELF, IN THE DEFENCE OF THE RIVE 


NS WITH A here described, but how much more should I 
-R SCHELDT, have enjoyed their grandeur if I could previously 
have read this scholarly and informing book. 

Messrs. Schweppes, Ltd., have been granted a Royal 
Warrant of Appointment as mineral water manufacturers 
to H.M. the King. Warrants of Appointment have been 
held by this Company, which was founded in England by 
Jacob Schweppe, a Swiss, in 1794, to the Duchess of Kent 
and Princess Victoria in 1836, and, successively, to the 
late Queen Victoria, King Edward VII., as Prince of 
Wales and King, and to King George V.; also to the 
Duke of Windsor, as Prince of Wales, and to the late 
Queen Alexandra, an unbroken period of 104 years. 
A Royal Warrant has also been granted to Messrs. W. and 
J. Burrow, Ltd., a subsidiary of Schweppes, Ltd., as 
purveyors of Malvern Water to H.M. the King. This firm 
held a Warrant of Appointment to the late King George V. 
from 1923. 





rank Hawker’s masterpiece, ‘‘ The . 
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Britain’s vast war effort calls for weapons 
National War Bonds are 
They 


provide the means by which private indi- 


of every calibre. 


the heavy guns of our war finance. 


viduals, the Directors of business concerns, 


Executors and Trustees can help the Nation 


to victory. 


If you have £100 or more, buy National 
War Bonds. 


Trustee, use your influence to sustain and 


If you are a Director or 


increase the flow of investment. 


Buy National 
War Bonds 


1945-47 
23%—Unlimited Issue 
—Continuously “on tap”’ 


A full Trustee Security—Price of issue {100 per cent—Subscriptions 
of £100 or multiples of £100 will be recetved until further notice— 
Interest accrues from date of purchase—Prospectus and application 
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“Order of the Day...” 


The finest fighting front to all weather 
surprises is personified in 


BURBERRY 
SERVICE WEATHERPROOFS 


They admit of no retreat to rain, storm 
or chilling winds; they afford complete 
healthful freedom of action in the mildest 
season or brilliant sunshine. 


Made of the famous Burberry gabardine, 
they are airylight, airfree, cut to military 
exactness, durable to an extreme. 


BURBERRY SERVICES BOOKLET 
| Fully illustrated for the Three Services. 
Write for copy No. 52 


—— 





Telegrams: BURBERRY, LESQUARE, LONDON 
Telephone: WHI 3343 


fcrms obtainable from Banks or Stockbrokers. it U # 4 a « R Y S HAYMARKET 
Ltd. LONDON, S.W.| 


BASINGSTOKE and 8 UNION STREET, ALDERSHOT 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, London. 
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Che World of the Cheatre. 


By IVOR BROWN. 























oe 
o THE WORD AND THE WARDROBE. 
KAMA begins with dressing-up. ‘ Let’s pretend!” 
So says the child with his paper hat and wooden 
He and the primitive man, with his ceremonial 
robe or head-dress, are among the first players, because 
they are the first pretenders. And this business of 
dressing-up or of undressing has remained an _ integral 
part of comedy ever since. We like to see people pre- 
tending, and though severity may scorn the kind of fun 
in which men wear skirts and lose their trousers, this really 
is the historic nummery of mankind and has at least the 
dignity of age. -In true and highly civilised comedy the 
word is what counts, but in farce it is the wardrobe. 


sword, 


Take the case of Mr. Robertson Hare, who appears with 
Mr. Alfred Drayton in Mr. Vernon Sylvaine’s new farce, 
“Women Aren’t Angels,” at the Strand Theatre. 
Mr. Hare’s task is always to be sedate, pompous—in short, 
the perfect ratepayer; and in every farce in which he 
appears he has to be outraged, shocked, assaulted, or 
robbed of his clothing, especially of his trousers. In this 
case he exchanges those trousers first for a kilt and then 
for the navy-blue skirt of a member of the W.R.N.S. 

Rubbishy stuff, you may say. But this, whether you 
like it or not, is the very ritual of public revel. 


In nearly all countries the exchange of clothes between 
sexes or between ranks of society has been a chief feature 
of the mid-winter Christmas junketing or of the mid- 
summer's rejoicings at the peak of the year. In pagan 
Saturnalia or in Christianity’s Twelfth Night fun, there 
was from Roman times until well after the Renaissance 
always this change of sex or status. Men put on animal 
skins or dressed up as women, while juniors mocked seniors 
and novices made play of their priests by usurping the 
garments of authority. This only lasted for a_ stated 
term, but it seems to be generally agreed by men and 
women that there should be such a season in which all 
kinds of dressing-up and make-believe are practised. There 
is always this age-long tradition to justify our Pantomime 
procedure whereby the young man’s part is played by a 
girl and the old woman’s by a man. 


It is a tradition which Mr. Drayton as well as Mr. Hare 
faithfully observes. He goes into a khaki skirt while 
Mr. Hare is putting on the blue. He also has a spell in 
the equestrian outfit of an elderly British sportsman, 
while Mr. Hare is manceuvring, with typical insecurity, 
in and out of the kilt of a Scottish soldier. This, it is 
easily argued, is not wit and may be a very 
poor substitute for wit. That is not dis- 
puted. But undoubtedly it is part of the 
tradition, routine, and ritual of clowning 
and of nonsense. The Comic Muse may be 
a stately creature, but the Muse of Farce, 
being less august, will certainly be = dis- 
covered wearing men’s clothes and darting 
assiduously in and out of bedroom cupboards. 


Who shall say in cold blo®6d whether a 
farce is a good farce? So much depends on 
the moment and the mood. The great farces 
enjoyed by our parents and grandparents 
had more plot, pattern, and style. Now- 
adays farces are more of a scramble or 
‘rag,’ and all depends on whether the 
scramblers are well-assorted and well-skilled. 
‘Women Aren't Angels” (the title has not 
much to do with it) brings on parade for 
purposes of dressing-up and dressing-down 
the choleric Mr. Drayton and the submissive 
Mr. Hare. They have for some years proved 
themselves an admirable combination (or, 
rather, contrast) of the fleshly and the 
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A SCENE FROM THE FIRST SPY PLAY OF THE 
WAR, “COTTAGE TO LET,” AT WYNDHAM’S. 
(LEFT TO RIGHT) CHARLES DIMBLE (ALASTAIR 
SIM), LADY BARINGTON (GILLIAN LIND), THE 
BUTLER (C. JERVIS-WALTER), SIR JOHN BARINGTON 
(LESLIE BANKS), AND RONALD (GEORGE COLE), 
In this scene Ronald, the evacuee detective, is seen sticking 
a pin into Sir John Barington, the scientist, to test the 
efficacy of a new anesthetic he has invented. Germany 
wants the secret, and the cottage in the grounds, which is 
to be let, is taken by someone who, discovering that the 
formula is useless without Barington, arranges to kidnap 
him, Enemy submarines and English ’planes have their 
part in the plot before everything comes right. 


fearful, of the profane and the pious types. 
Their new farce is a wild excursion into the old, 
old country of mistaken identity and marital 
complication and will prove immensely popular. 
Note, by the way, an admirable addition to 
this team in Mr. Lloyd Pearson, whose _per- 
formance as a genial major is glorious fun. Comic 
soldiers on the stage are usually done in so 
conventional a way as to be considerable bores, 
but Mr. Pearson has invented a new and very 





FHUNDER  ROCK,”” AT THE GLOBE MICHAEL 
REDGRAVE, AS CHARLESTON, THE LONELY LIGHT- 
HOUSE-KEEPER (ON THE STAIRS), WATCHES THE 
SPIRITS OF BRIGGS (LEFT, BERNARD MILES), 
DR. KUNTZ (FREDERICK VALK) AND CAPTAIN 
JOSHUA (PERCY PARSONS). 

Charleston, an ex-war correspondent who has turned light- 
house-keeper to escape from a world with which he is dis- 
gusted, conjures up in his mind certain characters, spirits of 
European immigrants who have been drowned 90 years ago 
in a wreck on the rock where the lighthouse now stands. As 
the evils from which they had fled have since been rectified, 
it occurs to him that escapism is not enough ; causes remain ; 
he will go back and join in the struggle. 


“High Temperature,” at the Duke of York’s, 
further reminds us how much farce depends on 
furniture, upholstery, and  underclothes. rhis 
concerns the victim of a robbery who finds himself 
dumped, stunned and trouserless, in a_ friend's 
bedroom and coming-to with his friend’s wife for 
his embarrassed partner. After that the affair 
becomes a torrent of misadventures and misun- 
derstandings, with Mr. Clifford Mollison continually 
in, 
HER out of, and through various cupboards, chests and 
screened-ott portions of the room It is the kind 





of farce in which the butler, too, is certain 
to lose his trousers before very long, while the 
heroine (Miss Winifred Shotter) is never fully 
clad from beginning to end. Mr. Oliver Gordon’s 
performance as the butler, I should add, has 
a very nice, dry drollery that is conspicuous 
among the rough-and-tumble. 


In this kind of merriment those who do not 
lose their clothes and wander about semi-nude 
will have to be strangely caparisoned and very 
much dressed up. Enter, therefore, Miss Margaret 
Yarde as a Troop-leader of Girl Guides and 
universal aunt to the bedridden victims of 
farcical confusion. Miss Yarde beetles and bridles 
and booms and blusters prodigiously, and her 
scenes are the best in this unambitious essay in 
pyjama-drama. Students of the shape of things 
to come in the London Theatre will note that 
this piece is played twice nightly, with extremely 
small prices. 


DIMBLE (ALASTAIR SIM) UNMASKED BY THE YOUNG EVACUEE, RONALD 


BARINGTON, THE SCIENTIST, WHO HAS BEEN WRONGLY SUSPECTED 
likeable addition to the too familiar family of OF 


rubicund martinets. 


ESPIONAGE, AND SIR ERNEST MOUNTFOREST (GEORGE BUTLER) 


ARE LEFT AND RIGHT OF RONALD. 


Sixpenny seats in the West End and booked pews for 
half-a-crown! This is about a third of the price charged 
at the adjacent cinemas and completely removes the com- 
plaint that the theatre is a luxury in modern times. Let 
us hope that better plays will be available at similar rates. 
When I say “ better plays” I do not imply that *‘ High 
Temperature” is bad of its kind. Far from it. But it 
is not my favourite kind. In farce it seems to me that 
having too many clotnes is funnier than having too few. 
But this, 1 acknowledge, is a minority opinion. 


Mr. Robert Atkins has returned to the summer stage 
in Regent’s Park and opened a short season with the ever- 
beloved *““A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” He will have 
to depend on people coming along after work at 6.15 and 
on his matinée audience. He cannot, naturally, give us 
the finest pleasures of open-air playgoing, wiich is to 
watch the artificial lighting rake the trees and their foliage 
and turn the natural scene into a lamp-lit theatre of curious 
shades and shapes. There is always a paradox about 
playing in the open air. People dressed up for forests of 
Arden or of Athens do seem absurdly unreal when they 
are seen in real sunlight before real trees. They only 
become natural when the darkness falls and the electric 
light can fashion strange silhouettes and magic shadows 
on the stage. One might put it this wav: that acting, 
being a cheating of, or unposition upon, nature, needs 
unnatural conditions, the artifice of stage, footlights, 
curtains and so on. At night the art of lighting can pro- 
duce this kind of unnatural glory on the open-air stage. 
But in daytime on the grass Puck and Titania and their 
kind embarrass us by their human actuality. 


However, here they are again, as Joey would say. 
Not so many of them, for Mr. Atkins has had to be 
economical, but fairies who come as Spies can be just as 
fairv-like as those who arrive in battalions rhe whole 
thing is on a much simpler scale than it used to be when 
Mr. Carroll was in command, It is bound to be a short 
season, but one can wish it a short life and a merry one. 
After all, here is no dependence on the wardrobe (or lack 
of it), but on some of the loveliest words in our language 
I hope the drolls are going to be droller than they 
promised to be at the first performance But what 
a nice, vigorous, human, mischievous, athletic Puck is 
Miss Pamela Stanley ! 


Chere is, by the way, only one class of the community 
which is under-employved to-day, children who are getting 
half-time schooling, or none There are plenty such im 
London, Let them be taken to Puck in the Park and see 


Bottom, instead of Krench or Latin, transiated 
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YOUR GIFT MAY SAVE HIS LIFE 


At a meeting on the 26th June, 1940, of 
the Surgery Section of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, the protection of the vital 
area of the heart of soldiers was advocated. 
‘“*Armorplate ’’ wallets and cigarette cases 
when worn in the left breast - pocket 
protect the heart with their special 
armour steel plate. They are recommended 





Prices from 10/6—17/6 in 
MOROCCO GRAIN, FINE MOROCCO, 
PINSEAL AND PIGSKIN 


Obtainable at :- 
Leading Stores, 
Jewellers, 
Tobacconists, 
and 
Stationers. 


by the British Legion and 
carried by every man whose duties neces- 
sitate the wearing of a 


facket 


MESSRS. du BOIS WILLIAMS, GWYDIR CHAMBERS, 104, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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steel helmet. 


Write for Descriptive Folder. 
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without fear of pain and discom- 
fort afterwards. It is acid that 
makes you unable to digest your 
food, and ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
Tablets relieve that acidity at once. 
You can prove this at your next 
meal. Take ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
Tablets and you will find that your 
indigestion has vanished; you can 
eat what you like without fear. 
Buy the Tablets now and make 
your next meal a pleasant one. 


Neat flat boxes for the pocket, 6d. & 1 /- 
Also family sizes, 2/- and 3/6 


Obtainable everywhere. 





TABLETS 





MILK or MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


TABLETS 


‘Mik of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia 





DIGESTIVE PEACE 


is ensured by eating ,“* Bermaline” Bread which 
promotes health. A necessity for the weak—a 
pleasure to the strong. From Bakers, or write 
* Bermaline,” Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 


THE 
ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 
IN WARTIME 


WING to the paper shortage it 

is essential to place a standing 

order with your newsagent to make 

sure of getting your copy of «* THE 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’’ 
each week. 

By a Paper Control Order, the output 
of British paper is drastically restricted 
and all publications are compelled to 
exercise the strictest economy and in 
future no periodicals can be stocked for 
casual sale. It is therefore imperative to 
place an order for your copy each week. 

Those desiring to have ‘* THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’”’ 
sent to friends in neutral countries 
should send a subscription to The 
Publisher, Illustrated London News and 
Sketch, Ltd., 32, St. Bride Street, 
London, E.C.4. Subscription rates 
are given hereunder :— 

Published at 1/- Weekly. 
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holiday, take 
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It is one thing to make a claim: another to prove it. 


Every claim made for ‘ Sanatogen’ is scientifically accurate, 


backed by the reports of re- 


search workers and clinicians. 
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Eminent doctors applied the 
famous Scheiner Test to a number 
They found 
that six hours’ continuous work 
left them with only 8% of their 


normal energy. After a fortnight’s 


of indoor workers. 


course of ‘ Sanatogen’ the workers 
were again tested under precisely 
similar conditions. This time, 66°{ 
of energy remained. This proves 


conclusively that * Sanatogen”’ gives 


you 58% more energy. 


The Registered Trade Mark ‘BANATOGEN’ applied to Nerve-Tonlc Food, denotes « brand of casein and sodium 
glycerophoephate chemically combined by Genatosan Ltd., the proprietors of the Trade Mark. 





Have you tried 


the new COFFEE FLAVOURED ‘Sanatogen’? 
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OF THE BLADDER: WORTS. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,’ “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


WEED-COVERED wayside pond would not 
seem at first glance, perhaps, to contain much 
likely to be of interest to anyone. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, it is a miniature ocean, swarming with life of 
all kinds, though for the most part microscopic. And 
this is true of such “‘ oceans’ in whatever part of the 
world we may be living. But one might suppose, 
very naturally, that hauls taken in, say, India, Africa, 
the Malay re- 
gion, Australia, 
and the Ameri- 
cas, North and 
South, would 
each have a 
character of 
their own. As 
a matter of 
fact uniformity, 
and not variety, 
is the rule. The 
explanation of 
this uniformity 
becomes appar- 
ent when we 
reflect that 
these very 
different types 
of plants and 
animals have 
all become ad- 
justed to life 
in the same 
medium, and to 
their particular 
modes of feed- 1. 
ing. Specific 





ONE OF THE MOST FREQUENT VICTIMS 
OF THE BLADDER-WORT: THE WATER- 
differences we FLEA—HERE SHOWN HIGHLY MAGNIFIED— 
do indeed find. OF WHICH SEVERAL MAY SOMETIMES BE 
That is to say, SEEN SWIMMING ABOUT THROUGH THE 
iiige op . ties TRANSPARENT WALLS. 


Small crustaceans of various species are 

always found in the bladder-worts. They 

soon die, being apparently suffocated after 

a few hours, and gradually the bodies 

decay, their substance being reduced to 

a fluid state and absorbed by the walls of 
the bladder. 


distinct species 
have, here and 
there, come into 
being as an ad- 
justment, for 
the most part, to 
changes of diet. 

Those remarkable plants known as the bladder- 
worts illustrate in a most interesting way this uni- 
formity of type, though spread over a wide range. 
They grow at the surface of the water, supported by 
long, slender, spreading, floating stems, for they have 
no roots. In the course of the summer they throw 
up a vertical flower-stalk above the water, bearing 
pale-yellow flowers, recalling those of the toad-flax, 
or of the snapdragon, in that the mouth of the 





2. WITH THE MOUTH OF THE BLADDER CLOSED BY A VALVE WHICH 
CAN BE OPENED BY ITS VICTIMS, WHOSE ESCAPE IS, HOWEVER, THERE- 
UPON AUTOMATICALLY CUT OFF BY THE INWARD OPENING OF THE 
VALVE: ONE OF THE BLADDERS OF THE COMMON BLADDER-WORT 


(UTRICULARIA VULGARIS). 
The bladder is here seen highly magnified. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE “AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 


Photographs Nos. 2 and 3 by Harold Bastin. 


flower-tube is closed, and can only be opened by insects 
capable of forcing the entrance for nectar, and so 
effecting fertilisation. Failing their aid, self-fertilisa- 
tion takes place. But the really important feature 
of the bladder-wort is found in the great numbers 
of tiny bladders attached to the long, floating stems, 
which bear excessively fine, grass-like leaves—an 
adjustment to aquatic conditions. These bladders 
differ in slight details, as in our three British species, 
for example; but all agree in their main structural 
features, and all are plainly visible to the naked 
eye, although a good lens should be used to make out 
their details. Pale green in colour and transparent, 
their form, as the name indicates, is bladder-like, 
flattened at the sides, strongly curved above, and 
tapering rapidly in front, to form a small aperture 
fringed with stiff, tapering bristles. This aperture, 
leading into the cavity of the bladder, has four 
rounded angles, and is further guarded by a pair of 
lips. The under-lip is strongly thickened and fur- 
nished with a solid cushion projecting into the cavity, 
while from the upper-lip there hangs a transparent, 
obliquely placed valve which rests on the cushion 
just referred to, thereby completely closing the 
entrance; but it yields readily to any pressure from 
the outside. Thus it is that water-fleas, cyclops, and 
other tiny crustacea, gnat-larve, and other small 
organisms exploring this entrance, at last force their 
way in and find themselves prisoners, for there can 
be no escape. It has been suggested 
that their explorations are made 
to find a safe harbourage from 
their many enemies outside. But 
this suggests a reasoning power they 
are not likely to have developed. It 
may be that some faint .odour 
exudes from the bladder through 
its orifice, and that this serves as 
a bait. Through the transparent 
walls, the newly caught and still 
lively victim can be plainly seen. 
Some of these prisoners may live 
for twenty-four hours, and some as 
long as two, or even three, days. 
But at last suffocation overtakes 
them, and their dead bodies slowly 
macerate and fall to pieces. They 
are not digested. But the products 
of decomposition are slowly absorbed 
by special cells on the walls of the 
bladder. Remains of no fewer than 
twenty-four such victims have been 
taken from a single bladder. 

What agency can have started 
this singular mode of feeding and the 
evolution of these chains of anchored 
stomachs, for their 
structure, when closely 
examined, proves to be 
surprisingly complex ? 
But, so far, no incipient 
“bladders in the mak- 
ing”’ have yet been 
found. They recall the 
insect - traps of the 
pitcher - plants. There 
is, however, no genetic 
relationship between 
them. 

Another problem 
they raise concerns their 
distribution, which, as 
I have already said, 
ranges over two hemi- 
spheres. Being confined 


means of _ transport 
across deserts and wide 
oceans have they, at one 
time or another, secured, 
and thereby found entrance to pools hun- 
dreds, or thousands of miles apart? It 
would seem that we must be content with 
the reflection that, in the million or so 
years of their existence, all sorts of ways 
and means may have opened up. But we 
get no help in mere speculation. There is, 
however, one possible solution of the 
mystery which'will be considered presently. 

For the moment, let me say something 
of the way in which these strange plants 
tide over the trying months of winter. 








At the end of the autumn, the leaves at the end 
of the floating stems become enlarged, and form 
spherical ‘‘ winter-buds,” while the older parts of 
the stems, with their leaves, die and, sinking 
to the bottom, draw down with them these buds 
which, with the return of spring, elongate and, now 
detached from the dead stem, rise to the surface and 
there develop the typical floating stems and leaves 
and their associated bladders ; for by this time food 
in abundance is awaiting them. , 

One very remarkable species of this tribe is 
Utricularia nelumbifolia. It is aquatic. But its 
world of water is restricted to the little pools of 
rain-water formed by the trough-shaped leaves where 
they join the stem of the Tillandsia plants of the 
mountains of Brazil. These plants are near relations 
of the pineapple. Many different kinds of small 
animals live in these little cisterns, and in nearly 
every one a Utricularia will be found. In due course 
it throws out long runners, which feel their way, as it 
were, to other cisterns, generally those of another 
Tillandsia, and here new points of departure are 
formed, a procedure which savours of the fantastic ! 

Finally, there are some Utricularias which do not 
live in water at all, and it may be that the aquatic 
species are the descendants of this stock. These 
land-dwellers are to be found amongst mosses and 
liver-worts, and in the vegetable mould filling crevices 
and clefts of rocks, and the bark-fissures of trees. 


3. WERY REMARKABLE PLANTS TO BE FOUND FLOATING AT THE SURFACE 
OF WATER-POOLS, HAVING NO ROOTS, BUT WHICH SUSPEND THEMSELVES BY 
to fresh water, what LONG BRANCHES WITH ALMOST HAIR-LIKE LEAVES: THE BLADDER-WORT 


(UTRICULARIA VULGARIS). 


Attached to the stems are hundreds of tiny bladders into which small crustacea 
and other organisms are enticed, and finally digested. 


Their feeding-bladders are formed on delicate stems 
which thread their way amid the mould and decaying 
moss-stems, and here and there swell out into small 
tubers, probably forming food-reserves. The bladders 
are filled with water and are perfectly transparent. 
Furthermore, they are extremely small and very 
numerous. But the entrance to each is smaller than 
in the water-dwellers, and roofed over so as to protect 
them against becoming stopped up by particles of earth. 
They are very efficient, however, since their contents, 
examined under the microscope, reveal infusoria and 
other minute creatures which live in damp earth. 
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POWER PROPELLED 
CUTTING OF 


LONG GRASS, WEEDS 
UNDERGROWTH etc 


Designed for cutting 
long grass, weeds, and 
rank vegetation of all 
descriptions with ex- 
traordinary ease and 


speed. Of the greatest 
service for conducting 
foul weed warfare on 


waysides and hedge- 
rows. 








Write for 
Leaflet 


Lloyds 


NvTosickLe 





Lloyds DEXTOR Electric 
Hedge and Shrub Trim- 
mer trims hedges and 
shrubs faster .. . easier. 


Cet eo. 
Pennsylvania Works, 
LETCHWORTH 














DHB 








Rare British Colonial Stamps 


sent on approval. 
The cheapest dealerin the World for 
British Colonial rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, 
ESSEX 














@ Cleansing, refreshing and fragrant, 


Wright's Coal Tar Soap keeps skin smooth 
from blemishes 


and white: protected 


and _ infection. ALWAYS USE 


WRIGHTS 


THE SAFE La 7 f Ta Va Sa up AVOID 


SOAP IMITATIONS 
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Lightweight 
meals take a 
weight off 

mind 


iu 
Vita-Weat 


PEEK FREANS CRISPBREAD 


Cartons 1/6 and 10d. Packets 64. and 2d. 
Made by Peet Frean & Co. Ltd. 
eeu Makers of Famous Bes 








Once tried always used 


or Hair Health and 
@ Perfect Grooming 












Hendy, convenientssabetocarry 


AOTILES BV TUBES 6°1° 


AT CHEMISTS, HAIRDRESSERS. STORES ¢ NAAFI 
WALDEN & CO (NUFIX) LTD. THE HYDE, LONDON, N.W.9. 


% rey NUFOAM ‘In TUBES — 3 SHAMPOOS 6° 








Favourites with Canadians 
British Consols 


An EXTRA MILD Virginia cigarette, as 


dependable as its name—Plain or cork tip. 


“EXPORT” cicarerttes 


Made from the finest Virginia tobaccos 
with ““Aquafuge” moistureproof paper. 


The MACDONALD TOBACCO COMPANY 


Canada’s largest independent Cigarette and Tobacco Manufacturers 
















BAILEY’S IUKNSTILES 


Supplied to Greyhound 
Tracks, Racecourses, 
Cricket and Football 
Clabs, Zoological Gar- 
dens, Piers, Baths, Etc. 
all over the world. 
“Coin-in Slot’ Turastiles 
——aa SiyWHBAILEYS Co Ld. 
SALFORD 5 
























\. “HYGIENE ron WOMEN™ 


| BY NURSE OREW 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 


PRODUCTS 
APPROVED BY DOCTORS 











LONDON 
SECRETARY 
INSURES HER 
TEETH FOR 4 








Here is a young lady 
who likes touseasmany 
as 4 Tek toothbrushes a 
year. Now this actually 
costs her 4/- a year 
more than if she used 
4 ordinary shilling 
brushes, 1.€.5 4d. a 
month. But in her 
opinion that ts not 

much to spend on a 4 q 
guarantee for her G@Ay 
lovely white teeth. / \ 
She doesn’t want S{ Boe 


to lose them! 3 = ae 


1 SHAPE - 1 SIZE - 1 PRICE 
The toothbrush with a PLAN 


Whereas other toothbrushes baffle you 
by being made in all sorts of shapes and 
sizes and at all sorts of prices, the TEK 
toothbrush is made in one shape, one 
size, at one price, to do one thing per- 
fectly—to clean your teeth! A dentist 
designed TEK. Afterwards 92 dentists 
out of 100 agreed that it was an improve- 
ment on other brushes. You can pay less 
than 2/- i a toothbrush, but don’t 
expect a TE 


Tekz= 


THE BEST 
TEETH POLICY 


Made and guaranteed by 
JOHNSON — JOHNSON (Gr. Britain) Ltd. 
Slough and Gargrave 


ye 


CARTON 


MADE IN 
|ENGLAND 


Ras scans 














™ BARLI NG | 


Specially Designed 
DENTURE PIPE 


Guaranteed entirely 
British Made 














The Ideal 
Pipe for Den- 
fures Perfectly 
balanced Barling 
made The thin, light 
mouthpiece — counteracts 
any drag or weight on teeth. The perfect 
pipe in every way. Small and iy um 
10/6; Large, 12/6. Extra large size 5 


» = Barling 


PIPE ah | 


aint ee . ‘ P BI 


Sor 108. Parkwav, | 
4455 Est. 1812. | 
n beng! 1 Prod ’ 














.. continue 
to BUY 
ADVERTISED 
BRANDS 


You don’t ‘‘ save’’ by 
purchasing goods of 
no reputation. 
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Salute to Achievement .... 


How good it will be for our sailors when leave comes to exchange the unknown 
hazards of the sea for the familiar hazards of the links, and to know 
again the joy of a ‘‘NORTH BRITISH’ Supercharged Golf Ball flying 


straight to the pin. We salute these men, wherever they may be, and 


pay tribute to their gallant service, 


The “NORTH BRITISH” GOLF BALL is made in Edinburgh by THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO., LTD. 


EW 





